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hanks to the untiring efforts of Dr. 
Doyle McCoy, Oklahoma now has 
an official wildflower, the Gaillardia pul- 
cJiella or Indian Blanket. The mistletoe 
remains the official state flower, 
however. 

Subscribers who wonder just what the 
Indian Blanket looks like can check the 
back cover of the September-October 
1985 issue. TTiat same issue includes a 
Story and photos of other Oklahoma 
wildflowers by Dr. McCoy. 

Daisy-like with red petals tipped in 
yellow, the Indian Blanket brightens the 
countryside from May through Septem- 
ber. Seeds for the wildflower are being 
distributed statewide so that in a few 
years Oklahoma will be covered by Indi- 
an Blankets. 

The famous musical Oklahoma! is 
also performed on native ground with a 
larger-than-life flair throughout the sum- 
mer in the outdoor amphitheater of Dis- 
coveryland, just west of Tulsa. Real 
barbecue and all the fixings serv^ed before 
the musical and that handsome cowboy 
Curly galloping on horseback across the 
stage make for a fun evening. You’ll 
learn more about how our state got its 
famous song and the musical it started 
out with beginning on page 32. 

Of course, you can’t sing “Oklaho- 
ma!” without envisioning all that waving 
wheat smelling sweet when the wind 
comes right behind the rain. Our story 
on harvesting the state’s number-one 
crop begins on page 12. M\ kinds of 
other information on wheat is duly not- 
ed — including the fact that a bushel of 
wheat now costs less than it did back in 
1819, almost 90 years before statehood. 
And I know you’ll enjoy the outstanding 


photography of Jerry Poppenhouse. 

Rounding out our round-up of state 
symbols in this issue is a story on our 
state bird, the scissor-tail, beginning on 
page 30. 

Symbols have been important to 
people through the ages. And the blend- 
ing of eastern and western symbolism at 
the groundbreaking ceremony for Hita- 
chi, the first Japanese-owned factory' to 
be built in the state, was fascinating. 
Attired in orange-and-black kimonos, 
American and Japanese officials dug into 
the rich soil south of the University of 
Oklahoma campus in Norman. Knee- 
high on the site was a good crop of 
wheat, and not far away was a pump-jack 
drawing oil from the ground. Unplanned 
perhaps was the state’s famous wind, 
blowing about 40 miles an hour. Break- 
ing of the saki barrel, a Japanese tradi- 
tion, followed the groundbreaking. If 
symbols can bring luck, Hitachi should 
have plenty. .\nd the Japanese will add a 
new dimension to the state’s ethnic 
culture. 

Next issue: With the gloom hanging 
over our oil industry, it’s high time Okla- 
homans took their hats off to what petro- 
leum has done for us. Tulsan Bob 
Gregory, a wellhead of oilfield facts and 
trivia, shows readers around the state’s 
seven wildest and richest oil strikes, then 
profiles that quintessential wildcatter, 
Tom Slick. Tlie issue rounds out with a 
weekend at a country inn folded in the 
Ouachitas and a get-together only South- 
westerners could invent: The World’s 
Richest Roping and Western Art Show, in 
Bushyhead. All in the September-October 
issue of Oklahoma TODAY. 



Great pie bakers, as well as cafes 
selling the pies they bake, have long 
made Oklahoma famous. Writer Kathryn 
Jenson WTiite plans a treatise on great 
state pies in an upcoming issue. Please 
help out with nominations for your area’s 
best pie-makers and eateries. 

A couple of additions to information 
given in our May-June issue: First, those 
who plan to explore the Italian commu- 
nity of Krebs this summer may want to 
try out the gnocchi at Roseanna’s Italian 
Food. Roseanna Prichard, her husband 
and their 1 1 children keep their custom- 
ers coming back for more in the only 
restaurant in Krebs open for lunch. 
Somehow Roseanna's got left out of our 
story. Second, those interested in visit- 
ing Bob and Kathryn Red-C^om Block 
and The Gallery^ in Pawhuska should 
note that their current address is 126 E. 
Main St. — not 717 Kihckah. 

— Sue Garter 



Oklahoma’s Governors, 1955-1979, 
edited by LeRoy H. Fischer; Oklahoma 
Historical Society, Wiley Post Historical 
* Building, Oklahoma City, OK 73105; 
$13.95 ($8.95 pb). This fourth volume 
of the Historical Society’s “Governors 
Series” profiles an unsettled period: In 
that quarter century , changes brought by 
industrialization, urbanization, growth 
and reform blew through state govern- 
ment like an Oklahoma wind. 

Each governor faced major challenges: 
Raymond Gary had turnpikes — and sit- 
ins; J. Howard Edmondson, the repeal 
of prohibition and the beginning of the 
merit system; Henry' Bellmon, the com- 
plex task of being the state’s first Repub- 
lican governor; Dewey Bartlett, his 
famous “Okie” campaign for industrial 
development — and campus unrest; and 
David Hall, prison reform — and the 
I threat of impeachment. 

...In Pursuit of the American Dream, 
i by Bob Dotson; Atheneum; $14.95. Bob 
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Dotson can write* He can write even 
though he’s made his name as a televi- 
sion newsman, on the “I’ODAY” show' 
and the “Nightly News with Tom Bro- 
kaw,” but first with VVKY-IA' in Okla- 
homa Cit\\ 

'Hie state is well represented in this 
book, w'hich is filled w^ith expanded, pol- 
ished versions of pieces Dotson original- 
ly did for T\^ He w'ent to New' Lima to 
learn about the history^ of the blacks who 
came to Oklahoma on the Trail of I'ears; 
to Wewoka to visit the Carson & Barnes 
Circus on the road; to Miami to talk with 
artist Charles Banks Wilson; and to Tali- 
hina to meet Harold Ojussens, who’s 
caught catfish (some 15,CXX) of them) by 
the simple method of calling them like 
hogs. 


LETTERS 


“Oklahoma Goes to the Movies” by 
Maw Ann Luther (March-April 1986) 
was most enjoyable. May I add some 
names to the Oklahoma Star Map? 

Since the days my now^-deceased aunt 
used to tell about the times she held the 
infant Dale Robertson on her lap, 1 have 
had an abiding interest in Oklahoma 
show' folk and show^ business in general. 
Whenever 1 learned that a star w'as from 
Oklahoma or had Oklahoma connec- 
tions, I made a mental note of it. Here 
are a few more names for your map: 
&rol Channing, Tulsa 
Harrv' James, bandleader and husband 
of Betty Grable, Ada 
Johnny Bond (in a lot of Gene Autry' 
films), near Marietta 
Spanky McFarland (of “Little Ras- 
cals” fame), called Bethany home 
for a time. 

1 have also heard over the years that 
Buster Keaton and Darla Hood of the 
“Little Rascals” were from Oklahoma, 
but can’t attach a town to their names. 

Other stars w'ith Oklahoma connec- 
tions are Tim Holt, who had a ranch near 
Norman, and Wendell Burton, who 
starred with Li/a Minnelli in “The Ster- 
ile Cuckoo.” He is the grandson of Bill 


and Vela Burton (now deceased) of 
Temple. 

Even Donald Duck has Oklahoma 
roots. The man who created his voice, 
Clarence Nash, was born in W'atonga. 

And if you believe in reincarnation, 
there is a preacher in Ada who seriously 
and convincingly claims to be the rein- 
carnation of W'. Fields. Quite a sw'itch 

for Fields, Td say. 

It is evident chat Oklahoma is well 
represented in the world of films and 
television. Quite possibly there are other 
names that should be added to our list of 
stars. If any Oklahoma 7'0/MF readers 
can add to the list or supply information 
on some of the stars I ha%'e named, it 
w'ould be greatly appreciated by all of us 
Sooner movie fans. 

James E. (Clausen 
Oklahoma Cjty 

Editor’s note: Mr. Clamm also Ihied a number 
of relevmon pmonaluies who hat! from Oklaho- 
ma, from BUI Moym m Rue Md'Janahan. We 
dkint inelude 7 V siars either in his letter or on our 
map, since the article was striefiy on the motnes — 
and since our space was .strictly limited. 

Your article in the March-April 1986 
issue titled “Oklahoma Goes to the Mo- 
vies” brought back into clear focus some 
fading memories. Especially remem- 
bered are the C]ri tenon in Oklahoma 
City, w'hcre I saw Duke Ellington on 
stage in the early ’30s, and the Ritz in 
Shawnee, w'here, as I recall, I saw my 
first “talking picture.” I believe it w'as M 
Jolson in “I’he jazz Singer.” 

For a time prior to the “talkies,” 1 
played violin in a small-town theater in 
Prague, together with a high-school 
friend w'ho played piano. I "or that little 
scrap of time, w'c also were pan of the 
Oklahoma “movie scene.” 

J hanks to Mary Ann Luther for a 
memorable glance backw'ard to my fond- 
ly remembered “(Jklahoma” days. 

Kenneth (L Neiswander 
Yuma, Arizona 

It is alw^ays interesting to read Oklaho- 
ma 70A4F, and it is especially interest- 
ing to see similarities and differences 
between the Indian cultures and histor- 


ies in Oklahoma and here in Peru, 
which, you know', also has such a rich 
heritage. 

I look forward to receiving future is- 
sues of your magazine. 

P, Samuel Panchot 
eZhimbote, Peru 

What a beautiful poster you produced 
for your 30th anniversary'! Your selection 
of David Fitzgerald’s photograph is just 
terrific — and the reproduction — and the 
paper..,. 

All of it makes a very lo%'ely gift. 

Jody Kirbergcr 
Bartlesville 

Editor’s note: ;1 limited number of these posters, 
si^ed by Oavid Fitzgerald, are available from 
our offices. Price is Sd.95. postpaid. 

Mary' Ann Luther’s article on Oklaho- 
ma and the movies is wonderfuL Let me 
tell you, in fact, how wondctful: 

Ihc Film Indiistry Task Force took 
copies of the issue to the Location Expo 
in Hollyw'ood and handed them out to 
people W'ho w'cre considering filming in 
Oklahoma. The story' met with a uni- 
formly excellent response, and you have 
cvery^ reason to be proud of Mary' Ann’s 
work. It may just be responsible* on 
down the line, for jogging some produ- 
cer’s memory' about Oklahoma — and for 
that we thank you in advance. 

Jerry' Holt 
Film Industry Task Force 

Oklahoma TODAY continues to pro- 
vide an excellent service to the state 
through balanced coverage, interesting 
stories and beautiful photography. It is 
going to be very- important in these strin- 
gent times for Oklahoma to keep this 
best side of our face forward. Keep up 
the good work. 

Dean Nat Eek 
Cjoliege of Fine Arts, OLI 
Norman 


Oklahoma IVDA}* wckumes Icttcni from our 
readers. Our only rc(|uircmcnis: iTicy must be 
signed, and wc reserve the right to edit and/or 
condense them. Send your cum men is to; Letters. 
Oklahoma TODAr, V.O. Box .S5384, CAlahoma 
Ciw. UK 7M5L 
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UNCOMMON COMMON FOLK 


Bob 

By Kathryn Jenson White 




hese days, the n\'ang;\^ 
notes of conntrv^ and western 
songs aren’t the only ones 
that float through the air of 
Mc.\lester. Tliese days, those who 
happen to have their windows down as 
they drive past that town’s Mount 
Triumph Baptist Church might want to 
slow down and listen up. If they do, 
they’ll likely hear a faint but 
recognizable outpouring of organ 
notes, some smoky-dark and slow, some 
w'hite-hot and swift. Listening, they 
might very well wonder if they haven’t 
been somehow' transported from 
Oklahoma’s Little Dixie to Dixieland. 
They haven’t, of course, It’s just that 
since Bob Hines settled in McAlester 
last year he’s jazzed up the place a 
bit. He’s the fellow sitting at his 27-year- 
old Hammond organ and coaxing the 
powerful weaves of jazz, blues and gospel 
music from it in swell after swell of 
sound. 

Bob was born in .Bahama and grew 
up on the road, playing anwhere and 
everywhere for more than 50 years. 

He decided to settle in Mc.^esicr after 
playing there once in 1979 because he 
liked the slow pace of the Umn and the 
opportunity' to take charge of the 
music at the church. He’s fairly content, 
although he admits with a slow smile 
to an occasional case of “itchy feet”: 
my life, I w'as constantly on the move. 
I cold a fellow' the other day that if I did 
something bad, I might Just as well go 
and turn myself in because I couldn’t 
hide many places. Seems I’ve lived 
just about everywhere." 

The one real drawback to life in 
McAlester is that it offers Bob only 
limited outlets for his music. He 
knows that Memphis or New Orleans or 



Kansas City w'ould offer him the 
chance to play regularly, but he’s 
reluctant to return to the high-paced 
life of a big city' or to hit the road again. 
It’s too tough a life, plain and simple. 

,\Jthough life in .McAlester removes 
Bob from the demanding jazz circuit, it 
doesn’t remove the demands of jazz 
from Bob. He practices at least three 
hours a day, and he's constantly 
concerned about the state of jazz, w'hich 
he calls “^America’s only true, 
recognized art”; he’s disturbed that it 
doesn’t have a wider audience. 
Admitting that it’s a sophisticated music 
geared more to urban than to rural 
areas, he fears that it has become coo 
much a “musician’s music.” 

“At one time, jazz was the thing for 


every' body,” he remembers. “Bur then 
musicians began creating so many 
different scyies that the public couldn’t 
understand a lot of it. Take, for 
instance, John Coltrane, the great sax 
player. \Miat he created, the 
musicians w'ere crazy over, but chc 
general public couldn’t easily follow* 
it. He played all those chords, those 
changes, those 32nds and 64ths, 'Phe 
musicians see his technique, but the 
general public isn’t interested in that. 
So other forms of music, ones easier to 
understand, took their interest.” 

WTiat bothers him even more is 
that young black artists aren’t doing 
enough to perpetuate and expand the 
art form rhat their people created. He 
says, “Wc worked so hard back years 
to create jazz and then rock and roll, and 
I feel they’re letting it down. The 
w^hite musicians are playing the hell out 
of it, while many of the black anists 
are caught up in doing that ‘yackety', 
yackety', yackety’ rap stuff. We 
wanted the w'hitc musicians to take up 
jazz and rock; they made it 
commercially acceptable, but we 
thought the young black musicians 
w^ould carry^ it on more. Now that jazz is 
a solid art form, the young musicians 
don’t seem to be studying it like the old 
ones did.” 

Bob should know'. He w'as one of 
the “old” young musicians who 
dedicated his life to his art. “1 guess I 
always had my feel for music,” he says. 
“My mother w’as a gospel piano 
player, but I never got a chance to hear 
her play, since she died w'hen I was 
just a month old. I heard about her, 
though, from my grandmother, her 
mother, w'ho raised me. Since she died 
when she was so very young, I guess 1 
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just had to C’Am on for her, you know?” 

And carry' on he did, taking his 
mothers instniment as his own when he 
was just 9, Bob's grandmother didn't 
have a piano, so he'd go to other folks' 
houses evers^ day after school and 
practice. Although Bob learned to read 
music in school, most of his education 
came outside the classroom. ”Jazz, 
blues, ballads, I came up doing them 
all. I'd follow the of juke piano players 
to learn what they knew. There was 
some really good ones back then,” The 
best was one Willie “Blood” Love, 
who w'as about 10 years older than Bob. 

Only problem with Love, Bob 
sighs, w^as that ‘Tie drank like he was 
crazy. WTcn 1 was about 17, he had 
this job at Pratt City. WTicn he showed 
up drunk, the lady w'ho’d hired him 
said she w'asnT going to play him. He'd 
been teaching me *How Long, Baby, 
Ho\v Long,' a blues number, so I said I 
could take his gig. Let me tell you, I 
played that song fast, then slow, then 
sang it, then played it fast again. It 
was the only song 1 knew, and I played it 
for four hours.” Laughing loudly. Bob 
hits the final note in the story': ‘T guess 
all them chat w^as listening w^as so full 
of that of w'hite liquor that they didn’t 
know the difference. ” 

After that first perfomiancc, Bob 
says, “1 really believed I w^as a piano 
player, and I really started trying.” 

With Willie Love as his guide. Bob 
listened to and learned from Earl 
Hines, Clarence Williams and other jazz 
greats. At 18 he entered a piano- 
playing contest on the radio and won a 
suit. Then the station offered him his 
own 15-mjnucc live show. Ifie thrill of 
being a radio star w^ore out faster than 
the suit, though, and the artist in Bob 
knew he needed to move on, to learn 
more. He headed to Cleveland, Ohio, 
home of his idol, Art Tatum. 

Bob got a job playing four nights a 
w'eek for $37.50 at The Blue Room in 
Cleveland's .Majestic Hotel, On the 
other three nights he w'as at Tatum’s 
club taking lessons the master didn't 
exactly know^ he w^as giving. Bob recalls, 
‘Td steal a certain thing and go 


practice it until I had it, then I’d go back 
and steal something else until 1 finally 
had it all. The first thing you know', I 
W'as playing Just like him. We got to 
know each other, and he’d come to my 
job and tease me by saying he was 
just coming down to hear himself If fd 
ask him especially to come hear me, 
he'd say, A\Tiar for? 1 w^anc to listen at 
you, ni just listen at me,' Ifiat w^as a 
great compliment from that big dude, fil 
tell you. He was one of the best single 
acts in the count^^^” 

For the next 20 years, Bob made 
music with several different groups, 
most notably Hal Jackson's Ink Spots. 
He W'as with them from around 1935 
until he went in the army in 1941 and 
again for a while when he came out in 
1944, It W'as around that time chat he 
heard a record called "Honky Tonk” by 
an organist named Bill Doggett. Tliat 
recording turned his interest from the 
piano to the organ. Tw'o decades of 
dedication got redirected as Bob's hands 
found their tme home on the electric 
keyboard. He says now', “The organ is 
just much more versatile than the 
piano. My goodness, it's got thousands 
of sounds w'hile the piano’s just got 
chat one of 'thud, thud, thud.' ” 

Unfortunately, Bull Moose 
Jackson, for whom Boh played after 
leaving the Ink Spots, liked that of 
thud- he wanted no organ player in his 
group. Not to be stopped, fiob 
remembers, “I studied organ all day, 
then played piano in the act. On the 
road. I'd find a music store first thing 
after we got to our cit\' and arrange to 
use one of their organs.” \\3icn Bob left 
Bull Moose to play for Memphis 
Slim, he was finally ready and able to 
play the organ professionally. For 
three years w^ith Memphis Slim and for 
seven on his own. Bob played in 
Europe, where he found the audiences 
more enthusiastic abtmt jazz and more 
appreciative of the jazz artist than they 
%vere at home. 

When he came back to America in 
1957, he didn't stay in one place long 
enough to let the last notes fade from 
the air before he was on to the next gig. 


He w^orked a carrti^al for a while, then 
a more serious Jazz show that performed 
all over the South under a tent before 
he put together the Bob Hines Trio, 
which he kept together until a few 
years back, when he stopped performing 
regularly, "Hie group cut several 
records, among them “Jimmy's Blues,” 
"l>ashiki” and “.\in’t That Funky.^” 
Bob knows that the majorirv' of his 
new' eow'osfolk wouldn't know' any one 
of his tunes from another, but he 
understands that different regions have 
different musical tastes. He claims he 
likes coumrv' and western music, but 
admits, "WTicn you're a trained jazz 
musician, it's tough to p I ay country’. 
TTicre’s a young man here w'ho earns 
a living playing countrv', but when he 
needs to unw'ind he comes to me and 
w^e jam. It's hard to sacrifice everything 
you know to just four chords. jazz 
musician is subject to move all around 
the music. In country’ you can’t do 
that, it doesn't fit the patrern of a much 
more defined sound.” 

'Fhere are those in Me Ales ter who 
appreciate Bob's music, of course, and 
he shares his talent with them 
w'hcnever he can, playing now and then 
at ItKal clubs and functions. He's also 
a regular pan of church sciv ices at 
Mount IViumph, where he finds an 
enthusiastic audience for the same 
gospel tunes that, perhaps, his 
mother once played on the piano. 

“WTiatevcr you creare, you want 
someone to respond to it,” he says. “If 
that doesn't happen, it could just die 
in you. I intend to keep playing just as 
long as I'm able. I doubt Fd last very 
long without the music; it's become a 
part of me. And then you don't ever 
learn all you can learn, so I keep 
practicing ever\^ day and trv ing new 
things. Yes, it's imponant to play for 
people, hut it's also very satisfying for 
me when I just play for myself. Just me 
and the music." .'Vmen. ^ 


Hfeve a nominee for ""Vneontmon 
Common Folf 'f^ b VV/w fo Karknn rio 
Oklahoma 4X)l)AV, P.O. Box 
Oklahoma Cin\ OK 73152. 
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LAST TRAIN 
FROM 

LILLIPUT 

By Burnis Argo 
Photographs by Jim Argo 


P eople who like to ride trains will travel great 
distances and suffer all sorts of inconveniences 
for the privilege of “climbing aboard/’ 

David Dollar likes to ride trains, but he doesn't have 
to travel long distances or suffer any inconvenience. All 
he has to do is walk out the door of his house south of 
Moore. Dollars “Small Change Railroad^’ is an amuse- 
ment park-size train, and it runs around his propertv' on 
2,4(X) feet of track. His layout includes one turntable. 


If you warn to run a passenger line in Oklahoma these days, you might do ©r// 
to foilosie in the tracks of David Dollar and hk Small Change Raiiwad. 


MOORE 



Doiiar^s Uiliputian wHing stack includes four m^nes and 1! cars that travel aver 2,400 feet of track and cross four bridges — two over the arm of a large 
pond. Hi's scour^ the U. S. for his trains: One engine came from the zoo in Columbus, Ohio, another from Benton Harbor, Michigan. 


seven switches {five are spring- loaded), 
one passing track, a crossing diamond 
and two crossing signals. The route 
crosses four bridges, two over arms of a 
large pond* 

**\Ve refer to the area with the bridges 
as "an arm of the great lakes,' ” Dollar 
says with a grin. 

I’he “Small Change” rolling stock in- 
cludes four engines and 11 cars* 

“ ITicsc trains are called G-16s, and 


the numbers on those manufactured 
went from 501 to 999, although someone 
told me at the factorv^ that the person 
who bought 999 had the company 
change the number to 1001,” he says. 
Dollar's engines include tw^o numbered 
542 (both an A-unit and a B-unit), num* 
ber 578-A and 680-A. Two engines arc in 
working order, one is being put in work- 
ing order, and the fourth hasn’t been 
started on yet* He also has 1 1 cars, six of 


them restored and painted. His equip- 
ment is all 16 gauge. 

‘i have painted one of the engines in 
Rock Island colors and one in Santa Fe* 
The one Fm currently working on will 
be in Rcxrk colors, too,” says Dollar, who 
spent 10 years on the Rock Island. 

Although Dollar's been working on his 
railroad all by himself for the most part, 
he has had some help. Both his dad, R. 
O. Dollar, who's his partner in the family 
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house-moving business, and an uncle, 
Elmer /Vmptman, who's also a next-door 
neighbor, have siipponcd the project. 
{He actually gives his dad credit for be- 
ginning his love for trains. Mter all, he 
bought David his first one when he was 
three days old.) 

‘‘My cousin Jerry Qjok painted the 
first engine, and Tony McAndrcw^s 
helped me with the crossing signals,” he 
says. 

Friend Rick Arnold probably provided 
the most outside help, spending many 
w'cekends and evenings helping to get 
the engines in working order and the 
outside layout finished. V\Ticn the trains 
are running, Arnold likes to be driving 
the Santa Fe train. His dream has always 
been to be an engineer like one of his 
uncles. 

Dollar began his project in 1981 when 

he traveled to C>>lumbus, Ohio, to btiy 

the engine, four cars, nil and ties, which 
had run at the zoo there. He began lay- 
ing the track in 1982. 

“Just the rail alone is $2. 10 a foot: add 
on the cost of tics, spikes, plus labor and 
the rock and that’s $10 a foot just for 
track,” he says. “And that d()csn‘t count 
the cost of the splice bars, which are $6 a 
pain I know' because I did have to buy 
some of those in the last couple of 
years,” He was fortunate to get more 
than enough rail and second-hand ties to 
start with. 

Three of Dollar's engines and the rest 
of the cars came from Michigan. 'Two of 
his four bridges came from the old 
Springlake Amusement Park in Oklaho- 
ma Civf. 'Die other two bridges he built 
himself. 

Although the miniature trains are no 
longer manufactured in this countrx', the 
parts are, so Dollar has had no trouble 
finding what he needs to fix his trains. 
Parts are expensive, however, so he docs 
everv'thing he can to keep his cost dow'n. 

His latest cost-cutting measure w'as 
converting his engines’ electrical system 
from 6-volt to 12-volt. 

“They still start on 6- volt but run on 
12-volt,” he says. “It w-as getting impos- 
sible to get 6- volt light bulbs anymore, 
for instance. And w'ith the 12- volt system 


1 can use car batteries, and 1 use automo- 
bile alternators instead of the 6-volt gen- 
erators. It is much simpler now that 1 can 
go to an auto-supply store for 
replacements.” 

The engines are all-gas burners and 
have a 12-gallon capaciev', 

“'niesc engines arc fairly economical 
to run, I have heard you can run one all 
day on 12 galhms of gas. About the long- 
est Fve ever run mine at a time so far is 
nvo to three hours.” 

WTiile he admits it is fun to have your 
own railroad, Dollar has discovered the 
best pan is sharing it with other people, 

“That's the most fun for me, seeing 
other people, especially the kids, enjoy- 
ing this along with me,” he says. 

*As a member of the (Central Oklahoma 
Railfan C^lub, Dollar doesn't lack for 
friends willing, even eager, to come 
along for rhe ride. Two events are fast 
becoming traditions for club members. 

Each June the group holds its annual 
picnic for tamilics at Dollar's place, and 
in N'ovcml>er, during rhe organization's 
yearly train show, dealers and exhibitors 
from out of tow n are special guests of the 
dub. 

The “Small Change” line has played 
host to children from the Oklahoma 
C'hildren's Shelter (another Railfan Club 
project), and it even played a part in the 
wedding reception for David and his 
wife, Nancy. 

“We fired up the engines, and the 
whole wedding parry rode around in our 
wedding clothes,” Dollar says, laughing. 

If all goes w'cll, this summer Dollar 
hopes to be able to share his railroad with 
an even wider group of pcople^ — such as 
the folks w ho screech their brakes when 
driving by his house for the first time, 
startled to see the trains chugging around 
the yard, 

“I'm hoping to get all the paper work 
done for my insurance, and then I can 
start a little train-ride business here. 
That’s kind of what I've alw'ays had in 
mind," he says. 

In the meantime, he will continue 
working on his third engine in the garage 
he has converted into a “roundhouse.” 
AKvays looking to the future, he fixed 



UJtf a radroading Paid Bunyan^ Dodar imms 
over a span of his engines. The one on ihe imn 
Santa Fe colon; the one on the riglit, the red ami 
silver of Dollar s favorite Urn, the Rock Island. 


space for five engines. 

It is entirely possible he will need the 
extra room someday, because as relatives 
and friends have discovered. Dollar is 
the kind of man who manages to accom- 
plish w'hat he starts out to do. 

As one amazed friend remarked the 
first time he saw' the railroad, “I heard 
you say you were going to do this, and I 
thought at the time it was a nice dream 
you had. Then I come down and here it 
is. You really did it!” M 


Ihe Argps^ who live in Edmond, are 
frequent contributors to Oklahoma 
TODAY. 
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People who believe there aren’t any passenger trains to 
ride in Oklahoma just haven’t been pacing attention. Here 
are some sdll on their admittedly diminutive tracks: 

DAVIS — The City of Davis operates a 35-passcngcr train at 
Turner Falls from April through September. According to the city 
manager, the fare is $2 and the ride crosses the water by two 
bridges on 1 Vi miles of crack. Most of the equipment came from an 
amusement park in Lawton, and the rest was designed and built 
by a city worker. 

DUNCAN— ITie Kiwanis Club of Duncan runs a train during 
the summer months at Kiddieland Park. "Ihe half-mile of track 
runs around a Rock Island steam engine and goes through one 
tunnel. Fare is eight tickets for $1, and it cakes a ticket to ride. 

ENID — From May to September, Kwanis Club members take 
rums as engineer on their train, a h 16 scale model of the G. P. 
Huntington, built in Pennsylvania in 1864. lire mile-long track in 
Meadow' lake Park crosses two bridges and goes through one tun- 
nel Fare is 50 cents. 

GEARY^^ — A form seeking information about this train brought 
back a snappy reply under the question List mm^ nf 
manufaemnr and madd numL^rn. “Uliat do you think we are run- 
ning out here, the Penn Central? We are lucky to have one engine 


of uncertain ancccedcms." During fair time in September, this 
engine chugs around on about 100 feet of track at the fairgrounds 
for 25 cents a ride. ‘*Alas, no, we have no tunnels or bridges,’* says 
the correspondent. 

HINl*ON — This train runs along 600 feet of crack at the 
fairgrounds for three days a year — during the county fair in late 
August. Volunteers from the Hinton Free Fair Association run the 
train. In 1987, volunteers hope to be able to fire it up four or five 
extra weekends during the summer. 

KINGFISHER — The Odd Fellow.s run the train in Kingfisher 
Park from May through September. Ibcy have a bridge and a 
runnel on their 1 Vi miles of track. Cost of a ride is 50 cents to make 
the circuit twice. 

OKLAHOMA CHT— ^ Oklahoma Qcy Zoological Trust 
has two trains with six cars each, which they can run between April 
and October The ride costs $1.25, and the route goes over 8/10 of 
a mile of track including cw'o bridges. One of these engines, like 
the one in Enid, is a model of the G. P. Huntington. 

WATONGA — For those who prefer a ride on a grown-up train, 
there is the Lil’ Red Express, which runs excursions between 
Watonga and Greenfield during selected months in the spring, 
summer and fall. Gall (405) 557*1 1 1 1 for more information. 
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By Scott Carlberg 
Photographs by 
Jerry Poppenhouse 


A finesh Oklahoma morning. Dew 
droplets glitter on the grass as if tiny 
diamonds had drizzled down during 
the night The sky is bluer than a 
baby’s eyes* The air has an ultra- 
clean scent from being baked in Okla- 
homa’s summer oven the day before, 
yet cool wisps of air ride June 
breezes. 

This is harvest time in Oklahoma’s 

farmland. Across the state, farmers 

Equal opportunitj^ Wheat Belt styk. The four 
dau^ten of Don and Doris E^ert have helped 
with the harvest since they were old enou^ to lift a 
scoop shave! or read t^ pedals on a pkk-up. 
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ease heavy machinery from the bam. 
Pick-ups gulp an unleaded breakfast. In 
town, elevator operators wait to tally a 
year’s work from the land around them. 
The drama is played out every year 
across Oklahoma, but nowhere with 
more enthusiasm than on the Don Eifert 
farm seven miles southwest of Enid, 

Each June the Eiferts roll up their 
sleeves and harvest 900 acres of wheat. 
Don drives one combine while his wife, 
Doris, usually handles the truck that 
hauls the grain to town. WTio handles the 
rest of the farm machinery.^ Don’s four 
daughters — Beverly, Karen, Susan and 
Nancy*. '‘They can all drive the tractor, 
work cattle, run the combine or drive the 
wheat truck. We just trade off jobs,” 
Don says. 

Beverly, now 25, has been a mainstay 
in the harvest since she was 13. She 
works in Miami, Oklahoma, now at the 
Farmer’s Home Administration, but 
each June she comes home. just don’t 
know what else to do at that time of 
year. If s a tradition for me. On our farm, 
we never hire any work. We do all the 
work ourselves and have fun being home 
together. Ifs a busy but happy time,” 


Daughter Ka- 
ren, 23, says that 
farming is a job 
she enjoys. “Has 
anyone ever told 
me that this isn’t a 
job for girls? May- 
be not flat out told 
me, because they 
know the kind of 
response they’d 
get. I always figure 
that anybody can 
do anything 
they’re capable of, 
or have the desire 
to do. Besides, 
there wasn’t any- 
one else to do the 
work. It was just 
something we did, 
and didn’t ques- 
tion it.” Beverly 
agrees: “Every- 
body pitches in 
and helps, especially in the summer, our 
busy time. We always did w'hatever we 
could do for whatever age we were. All 
of us understood that what benefits one 
of us benefits all of us,” 

WTieat harvesting is rigorous, sun-up 
to long- after-dark 
work, whether ifs 
operating a com- 
bine, following the 
combine with a 
truck, chiseling or 
discing the earth, 
repairing equip- 
ment or trucking 
the grain to town. 

The last job, going 
into town, Don 
says is the “gravy 
job.” Karen 
agreed, until that 
was her main duty 
one year. “Well, 
as kids, we always 
thought that 
would be a great 
job because there 
were always good- 
looking guys at the 


elevator. But I realized that there was 
more to driving the truck than that. You 
have to read the combine drivefs mind 
as you follow in the field, understand the 
workings of the elevator in town and 
dodge all of the other truck drivers bring- 
ing in wheat. Ifs as difficult as the other 
jobs.” 

Driving the combine is a prized job — 
assuming, of course, you get the best 
combine. You see, one Eifert combine 
has no enclosed cab, only a yellow cano- 
py to shade the driver from the sun. As 
Don says, “You’re out there fighting all 
of the elements. If you’ve got good clean 
wheat, ifs not so bad, but if you’re into 
some dirty wheat and there’s a breeze to 
blow it all over you, it makes the job 
seem like a long time.” This work gets 
in your blood — ^also in your eyes and 
down your back. 

Still, combine driving has a special 
satisfaction. “Ifs rush, rush, rush until I 
get on the machine,” Karen says. “Then 
I can relax because 1 know what’s got to 
be done. Ifs a good feeling — you’ve 
worked all year long to raise that wheat, 
and finally ifs rolling in and you know 
the weathef s not going to take it away.” 

Everv'one in the family gets a crack at 
all of the jobs. Even Nancy, the youn- 





BEVERLY 

‘*B^ore I was o!d enou^ to work in the fields^ 
Mom worked in the fields and the kids would look 
after each other. We were always together and 
learned how to depend on each other, fi^t it out 
and get along. ” 
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gest at 17, says, “1 used m do the odd 


jobs, but in the last two years Tve been 
on the big machinery', I don't really have 
a favorite job now, I just pick up respon- 
sibilities that my sisters have done 
before." 

‘Tve ridden the machinery^ since I was 
little," says Susan, 19, ‘"and IVe been 
ninning farm equipment since I was 15, 
Farming makes us a strong family. We 
do things together and have jobs to do 
that help each other," 

Wlieat and cattle are only two prod- 
ucts of the Eifen farm. Intense family 
pride is another. "Before I was old 
enough to w'ork in the fields,” says Bev- 
erly, “Mom worked the fields and the 
kids would look after each other. We 
were always together and learned how- to 
depend on each other, fight it out and 
get along.” 

That family feeling has deep roots, 
Don and Doris have been farming in 
Oklahoma for all of their 26-year mar- 
riage, Before that, Don worked a farm 
south of Vance Air Force Base with his 
dad, who first rilled Oklahoma ground 
w ith a team of mules in 1922, Being that 
close to the land inspires special insights 


into a life that may 
be paved over by 
city living, “Farm- 
ing keeps the girls 
in couch with the 
land,” says Doris. 
“I'he girls learn a 
lot about the life 
cycle," says Don, 
“and what it takes 
to bring on a new 
generation,” 
'Diere's more to 
it yet. There’s a 
reverence. “We all 
know' that the 
[.ord giveth and 
taketh away," 
Don says. “We see 
it year after year. 
It makes you 
know' that there's 
someone more re- 
sponsible than you 
for w'hat you get. 
When things happen to your crop, you 
just have to have faith and start over,” 
Karen agrees. “Every' time I sec a crop 
come up or a calf get up and w^alk for the 
first time, I feel the miracle of God’s 
creation, I feel a part of His plan. WTien 
I realize that the 
ground needs cul- 
tivation for the 
wheat to grow' or a 
cow needs extra 
help to have a calf, 
and I can help, I 
understand a little 
more w'hy I'm 
here on earth.” 

That’s the kind 
of strength a farm- 
er needs these 
days, especially on 
family farms, 
which are looking 
more and more 
like candidates for 
the endangered 
species list. The 
work is arduous, 
the financial hur- 
dles arc high, and 


everv- year the farmer throws the dice 
against nature. “It’s got to be something 
chat you want to do more than any other 
occupation,” Doris says. “The satisfac- 
tion comes from having a part in what’s 
been created,” 

In her job, Beverly works with farm 
finances every' day, and says the road of 
the family farm probably won’t get 
smoother in the next few' years — prices 
are low, equipment costs are steep, 
many farmers are highly leveraged, and 
big agribusinesses are moving in, “Ifs 
sad, but there w'ill be a lot of family-rv pe 
operations that won’t surv ive,” says Bev- 
erly, who believes that the foundation of 
rural Oklahoma towns rests with the 
family farm, “The breakdown of the 
family farm system can lead to a break- 
dow'n in the closeness of families. As 
large, business-run farms move in, it’ll 
be more of an employer/employee rela- 
tionship on farms, not neighbor to 
neighbor.” 

No one can take that closeness from 
the Eiferts, who have seen wheat, cattle 
and their family grow' up in the hcan of 
Oklahoma. They have a perspective on 
the land, and on life, that few of us can 
fully appreciate. 

While most of us live “in Oklahoma," 



NANCY 

“/ used to do the odd jobs, but in the last Wo 
years Pve been on the big machinery. 1 don't really 
have a favorite fob now. I Just pick up 
responsibilities that my sisters have done b^ore. " 
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the Eiferts live in am/ on the living skin 
of our state. Here’s how one of the girls 
says it: 

“There’s no way to be any closer to 
the earth than to see your work on the 


land accomplish something. If you’ve 
ever seen Oklahoma when the wheat is 
being cut, well, it’s just a beautiful sight 
to sec all that golden grain out there. 
The wheat means *home’ to me.” SB 


BoiA Scott Carlberg and Jerry 
Poppenhome iwe in Earilesmlk and 
work for Pkillips Petmiium. 



Once the amber waves of grain are amber tons of wheat safety stored in the focal elevator, the Eiferts are the piOure of a triumphant farm famdy^ 
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Edible Gold 


Sometimes ^rcen. Sometimes goM. coins an Okfahoma 

landscape the color of money. Indeed, the 5,5 million acres Okla- 
homa’s farmers hai%ested last year was a gold strike worth nearly 
half a billion dollars. 

Wheat is Oklahoma’s number-one cash crop. Figures like the 
165 million bushels chat state farmers hart'esred irt 1985 made 
Oklahoma third nationally in production of hard winter wheat. 
Only Kansas and Texas hit a bigger bonanza. 

State gold is one thing. Farmcis’ dollars are another. For many, 
summer’s June price of $2.93 a bushel barely paid production costs 
of seed, farm equipment, labor, fuel, fenilizer, pesticides, herbi- 
cides, custom harvesting and interest on farm notes. 

Talk w'hcat to veterans like 72-year-oid Leland Kuykendall, 
who planted his first crop in 1929. You may decide this golden 
grain is not an annual King Solomon’s Mine on the south 40 — at 
least not for the men w'ho plane it, 

'Hie Kuykendalls have growm wheat at Nash, 25 miles north of 
Enid, since Leland’s grandfather and his children homesteaded 
there Sept, 16, 1893, during the land run that opened the Chero- 
kee Outlet. ITiey have watched wheat yields fluctuate from 15 
bushels an acre their fitst hanTSt of 1894 to a record 38 bushels an 
acre in 1959, They’ve agonized over prices that bottomed at 32 
cents a bushel in 1932, then hopscotched to a high of $3,91 in 
1979. 

Breaking virgin sod in the 1890s, Andrew Kuykendall and his 
fellow* homesteaders must have thought they were Oklahoma’s 
original wheat farmers. 

They were wrong by at least 70 years. The Five Civilized 
Tribes brought wheat from the South, and it was an important 
food for Oklahoma’s Indians. Cherokees especially liked tt for 
’’short” bread. Other favorites w'ene whole-wheat kernels kettle- 
boiled for four hours and a w'heat breakfast cereal ground in coffee 
mills. Indians even drank wheat. Later called *Tincoln” coffee 
during the make-do times of the Civil War, this brew was made 
by parching, grinding, then boiling wheat. 

Sixry-chree years before the Kuykendall family made the Chero- 
kee Outlet run, Indian trader Col, A. P, Chouteau told the Senate 
during their considemtion of the Choctaw Treat>' of 1830: “1 know 
some (Creeks) w'ho have under fence and culture about 150 acres 
of land. 'Hiey raise all the kinds of grains.” Headquancred at 
Fhree Forks on the Verdigris, Chouteau had himself raised 18- to 
20- bus he I w'heat there. 

Even earlier, English botanist lliomas Nutcall documented 
wheat cultivation in Oklahoma. During 1819 Nuttall wrote of a 
Red River settlement: ”The wheat planted here produced about 
80 bushels to the acre, for which some of the inhabitants had now 
the conscience to demand three dollars and a half per bushel.” 

.Mas, Nuttall knew' these senlcrs’ success with wheat would be 
short-lived. The troops he accompanied from Fort Smith were 
expelling white farmers from the Osage territory. 

Seventy years later, the opening of Oklahoma to white settle- 
ment was a virtual gold strike for land-hungry wheat farmers. 


Many homesteaders brought south the seed of Turkey Red, the 
sturdy wheat chat Mennonites had carried to Kansas from Russian 
steppes in the early 1870s. A winter-hardy varietv' that didn’t 
freeze out, I’urkey Red revolutionized the Great Plains wheat 
industry and ts the granddaddy of Oklahoma’s wheats today. 

In those early days, Oklahoma’s largest wheat farm w'as the 
Miller Brothers’ famous 101 Ranch on the Ponca Resen'ation in 
what is now' Kay County. Amber waves of grain stretched across 
5,000 acres on the 101 in 1899, 

Cutting the fnst swath around one huge field that year, Joe 
Miller took four hours to make the six-mile ”round.” Working 24 
hours a day, by sunlight, moonlight and lantern, the Millers later 
used as many as 500 men, 600 horses and mules, 50 binders and 10 
threshing machines to harvest up to 9,000 acres annually. 

Today Kay County remains one of Oklahoma’s Midas wheat 
producers. Garfield, Grant, Texas, .Alfalfa, Woods, Kingfisher, 
Beaver, Custer and Blaine are other cop- 10 gold fields. In 1985 
they produced half of Oklahoma’s 165 million bushels, Ac 73 
loaves of bread per bushel, that’s a lot of baking: 12 billion loaves if 
it were all turned into bread. 

Not all Oklahoma’s wheat will be baked. Recent research at 
Panhandle State Univcrsitv' in Goodwill is putting more w'heacon 
.America’s feedbts. Corn-fed beef could give wa\^ to wheat- fin- 
ished steaks and roasts. 

At least one Panhandle study suggests chat wheat may provide 
10 percent more calories per pound than com. Experiments indi- 
cate that livestock can be fed 100-percent rations. "Phis increase 
from a feed lot’s conventional 30-50 percent w*heat rations is open- 
ing new' markets to Oklahoma’s wheat industrv', A new' Oklahoma 
Wheat Commission campaign also encourages state farmers to feed 
at least half w'heat rations to their own farm- raised stock. 

More critical, though, to determining the riches that come our of 
Oklahoma’s w'heat fields arc its foreign customers. Eighry percent 
of the state’s crop heads for the high seas. In 1985 the USSR 
bought 39 percent of those exports and Central and South .America 
another 33 percent, 

Oklahoma’s gold fields do mean big bullion for the state, but 
wheat fanning remains a personal gamble. 

”Atc the Russians buying.^” and “Will federal wheat supports 
hold up?” are new w'orries Oklahoma farmers must add to Mother 
Nature’s annual weather roulette. 

Still, it’s a gamble that fourth-gene ration wheat farmer Dean 
KuykendaM of Nash made once more this year. Just don’t accuse 
him and Oklahoma’s other wheat farmers of gold fever. 

Much as Oklahoma’s farmers might w*anc to ziy a linle medieval 
alchemy and transform their w^heat kernels into gold, two facts 
remain: 

../I’hc price state farmers receive for their 1986 w'heat will be 
less per bushel than Oklahoma’s first Red River farmers asked in 
1819. 

,..Jusc a nickel’s w'orth of wheat goes into each loaf of bread 
waiting in Oklahoma toasteis. — Carole Fry Ow'en 
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By P. Casey Morgan 
Photographs by Fred W. Marvel 

or ; 2f2 years, Bellas Amusement 
Park in Tulsa operated without a 
sf^n at the entrance. So well known was 
the park’s location and reputation for 
providing good clean fun that a sign just 
wasn’t needed. 

“From 1959 to 1981, there was not 
a sign that said ‘Bell’s’ anywhere in the 
park,” remembers owner Bob Bell, 
“though we did have it on our uniforms 
and our tickets.” 

It took visions of immortalizing his 
park in a big-time motion picture to 
persuade Bell that a sign might serve a 
purpose. After arrangements had been 
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made to film a portion of the movie “Tex” in the park 
in 1981, he ordered a dazzling creation with the park’s 
name in huge swirling, pulsating lights. In his office 
hangs a picture of two of the movie’s actors pausing 
outside the gate, the new sign gloriously prominent. 

“They cut that scene out," he laughs. “’I’hc 
actors sav ‘Let’s hit Bell’s,’ but the sign isn’t in the movie 
at all.” ' 

Now in its 35th year, Bell’s isn’t kidding when it 
calls itself “a 'I'ulsa tradition,” but it could just as easily 
bill itself “a family tradition” with no fear of false 
advertising. Bell’s is of the family, by the family and for 
the femily. 

“We have thrill rides, but we’re a family-owned 
business and we cater to families,” Bob Bell says. “And 1 
don’t care how much money’s in it, we’re never going 
to go to just being a strictly teen-age thrill park.” 

From the beginning, the emphasis has been on 
fun for the little one; in feet, in the beginning, that tittle 
one was Bob Bell himself. In 1948, Bob’s father, 
Roben Bell Sr., built his son a midget racer, then 
collaborated with a neighbor to construct a train that 


ran on a track around the outside of the Bell home. The 
train was such a hit with the neighborhood children 
that the senior Bell built more rides and tried several 
different locations for them, until, finally, in the spring 
of 1951, Bell's Amusement Park opened in its present 
location, five acres at the west end of the 'I’ulsa State 
Fairgrounds, with seven kiddie rides. Six of them were 
built by Bell. 

Adult rides were added in the mid -’50s, the 
bumper cars in 1955, the Tilt-A- Whirl in 1957 and the 
first Mad Mouse roller coaster in the U.S. in 1960. The 
growth of the park was steady, but Bob Bell feels that the 
real turning point was in 1968 when Zingo, a 75- foot- 
tall wooden roller coaster, was added. Zingo’s 1 1/2- 
minute ride over a 2,560-foot track quickly became 
the most popular ride in the park, and bumper stickers all 
over town were soon bragging “I Rode Zingo!” In 
1977, the ride was modified so that the third dip, which 
covers an 80- foot drop, goes into a tunnel under a 
concession stand, making Zingo the first coaster in the 
countrv' to go underground. Today, the largest 
wooden roller coaster in a 350-miic radius, Zingo is 



Sinn 1951, Be/ft has been in the husiness of supplying controlled scariness to the Tulsa public— like these paying victims of a ride called the Scrambler. 
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second in populariw only to the Logridc, but before 
its construction, it was definitely last in the heans of 
Bclfs neighbors. 

“We tried to build Zingo in 1967/’ Bob Bell 
explains/’ and the people in the neighborhoods around 
the park were against it because of the noise factor, so 
they sued us* TTic judge told my dad, ‘Well, you can 
build it, Mr* Bell, because they haven’t proved that it 
will be loud, but you can’t run it after 9 in the evening/ 
And we’ve honored that court order since 1968*” 

So, like the mythical small town that rolls up its 
sidewalks at dusk, Zingo shuts down its joyriding 
promptly at 9 each evening, two hours before the park 
closes* 

Thirt\'-frve years of growth have seen the park 
double in size. With 26 rides, five concession stands, two 
18-holc miniature golf courses, 40 Skeeball alleys, a 
watcrslide and a video/pinball arcade, Bell’s employs 100 
people in the peak season and 125 when it contracts 
itself to the 1 ulsa State Fair for 10 days each fall* A 
maintenance crew, which varies from three to 12, is 
headed by Ed Miles, known around Bclfs as “the ride 


doctor/’ for his talent for fixing broken rides* Other 
behind-the-scenes workers include the office staff and a 
laundiy? crew that keeps up with the hundreds of 
uniforms worn by employees. 

Even at this size, the family-owned business is 
still family-Rjn, Robert Bell Sr, died in 1980, but his 
“Tulsa tradition” is being carried on by his son, Bob, 
Bob’s wife, Sally, and their three children, Robbie, 21; 
Laura, 18, and Jason, 15. Robbie, Bell’s personnel 
manager, is a marketing major at the University' of Tulsa, 
and his parents arc pleased that his marketing 
education will be used to assure the name Be// w'ill stay 
up in lights at the park, 

“Our kids have not had what you would call a real 
normal existence/’ admits Sally Bell in a textbook 
example of understatement. For several years, when 
the children were grade-school age, the entire family 
lived in an apartment on the park grounds during the 
summer season, and all had to live, cat and breathe 
amusement park for three months, M\ of which might 
seem every kid’s dream, but is not necessarily all it’s 
cracked up to be. When he was 5, Jason once stood at 


Capitol Amusements 


llirill-sceking, joy riding and pleasure cruising hardly require 
fournDn-the-floor and mag wheels. 4 be pulsc-racing gyrations of 
Oklahoma City amusement park rides predate the first successful 
American gasoline- powered car by eight years — and Oklahoma's 
statehood by five. 

However, the success of these man-made fairy’lands depended 
largely on transportation — both inside and outside the parks — ^and 
a then recently harnessed phenomenon: electricity'. Delmar Gar- 
den, the city's first and perhaps most legendary amusement park, 
opened in 1902, thanks to all of the above. 

“Delmar became a destination. And you had to have a way to 
get to a destination,” says Pendleton Woods, a student of Oklaho- 
ma City's history. “^Iberc was a very close tie-in bemcen transpor- 
tation, deccricity.**and amusement. Delmar opened concurrently 
with the first trolley line in Oklahoma Cic^^" 

Soon after the century turned, the park's founders, John and 
Peter Sinopoub, planned the city's Delmar Garden based on a St. 
Louis amusement park of the same name. 

“It's really a verv' dassy-looking place,” says VVoods. “It was 
designed for the mass of the public — not a silk-stocking t\-pe 
thittg.” 

Ac one point, 10 people-packed street cars a day rolled to and 
from the park, depositing fun lovers at Del mar’s multi-story load- 
ing platform. Ibe 140-acre wonderland, roughly where the city's 


Public Market now' stands, featured a beer garden, a restaurant, a 
race track, a 3,000-seat theater, a hotel, a baseball park, a dance 
pavillion, a swimming pool and, of course, rides — most notably, a 
giant circular swing, a roller coaster and a Ferris wheel. Such 
luminaries as Buster Keaton, Lon Chaney Sr. and the well-known 
pacing horse Dan Patch made their appearances, as did C^ronimo, 
who peddled his autograph for 10 cents* 

However, entertainers, including the “Swedish Nightingale,” 
Jenny Lind, or boxer John L. Sullivan, who earned $1,000 a week 
for exhibition fighting in 1906, weren’t the only draws. "Ibe first 
statehood convention was held there in 1905* 

“My fether told roc he made ham sandw^ichcs all night long to 
serve all those people,” says Patricia Gam bu bus of Oklahoma 
City, daughter of Peter Sinopoulo, 

In 1906, a most popular year, the park drew 600,000 people. To 
handle the cash flow from all those customers, the Sinopoulo 
brothers relied on a unique courier system. “Ibey used to take the 
day's receipts home with them... in paper sacks,” Gam bu bus says. 

Sacks of money notwithstanding, by 1910 Delmar slept perma- 
nently, before it had even been open for a decade. According to 
Woods, the park met its untimely demise because of acts of 
nature^ — and the state. 

“Tbey had quite a mosquito epidemic m that area,” Woods 
says. As for other factors, “a pan of it is attributed to statehood. 
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the sliding-glass door of the apartment, the whole of the 
amusement park at his feet, and lamented, “Mom, I 
haven’t got anything to do.” Bob and Sally still laugh 
when they tell that one. 

Other events that they laugh at in retrospect 
weren’t so funny at the time, such as a frustrating project 
that Sally took on when she started working full-time 
at the park in 1971. 

“We had not been able to afford to put our 
employees in uniforms,” she explains. “They wore a 
white shirt that said ‘Bell’s’ on the back and whatever 
they wanted on the bottom. One year, Bob’s folks and he 
and I decided that we had to do uniforms, but we 
couldn’t afford to go to a company and have them done, 
so that was my job. 'I'he boys’ weren’t too bad; we just 
got slacks and we had this lady who made shirts. But the 
girls’ were another story, i kept thinking about heavy 
girls, thin girls, short girls, tall girls. I came up with this 
kind of culotte-looking thing that we made and they 
wore. But looking back on it, they were awful!” she 
laughs. “They were just ugly! ’I’he fabric for the 
culotte was a waffle pique yellow-and -green check, and 


there was a sort of peasant-looking blouse. It was a 
disaster!” 

Detailing the changes the uniforms went through 
for the next few years, she doesn’t look the least bit 
wistful for the old days as she finishes the story: 
“Finally, we decided if w'e’re gonna be big-time, w'e had 
better get out of the homemade uniform business.” 

'I’he more big-time BcH’s became, the more the 
park invited comparisons to major theme parks in other 
states. Bob Bell know's his park is smaller than most, 
but points out that it is also a more compact park, minus 
the numerous food stands and souvenir shops that 
litter larger parks. 

“Normally, a park with this many rides occupies 
at least three times the area that our park does,” he says. 

Bell’s strongest advantage over Numerous-Flags- 
Ov'er-Wliatever-State parks is evident when Bob and 
Sally discuss their own philosophic differences w'ith 
the way the larger parks are run. 

“They like long lines,” Bob says, puzzled. 

“That’s all 1 can figure out.” 

.Sally adds, “VVe’re so sensitive that if w'e see a 


With statehood, the park went dr>’.” 

In the 1920s, developer Roy Staton helped fill the city's amuse- 

ment park \’oid with Springbke Park, just west of modem -day 
Lincoln Park at 4()th and Eastern. Ilie park's first five acres had 
been donated by Oklahoma Citian C. J. 'I uohy Sr. to the state, 
and Staton bought them at auction. At one time, **evcrv' inch of 
that park on our farm/'' says Tuohy's son, C. J. ‘'Ncil" ^lunhy 
Jr- , who remembers ’when Staton bought the rest of the family’s 40 
acres, piece by piece, to complete Springlake. 

“Staton... was very strict* He was a very religious man. He had a 
clean park,” Tuohy says. ^*He didn't allow drinking, either* It was 
clean both w'ays. There wasn’t a scrap of paper in there.” 

As the tree-studded park grew' in acreage, the level of entertain- 
ment escalated. The park boasted a grocers^ store, a shooting 
galler>\ a lake and a dance pavillion, w here such acts as Glenn 
Miller and Jimmy Dorsey played. A special attraction was the Big 
Dipper — a rollercoaster with a 90-foot drop. CITie park promoted 
the Dipper as “the most thrilling, breathtaking ride in the w'hole 
Southwest. Well rum you ’vshite as a sheet and make you like 
it....”) 

Tuohy watched as Springlake grew'. 

”1 used to go there as a kid* Tliey had a big s’wimming pool “a 
real fine swimming pool,” he says* “When the big bands ’d come 
down there I’d ride down on my horse* I’d climb in one of those 
oak trees. Td look in the pavillion and get a free concert*” 

Like Del mar Garden, Springlake depended on mass transit to 
bring the crowds to its gates* In fact, Tuohy^s father helped secure 
the right-of-way^ necessary’ to build the line. 

On the busiest summer days, as many as LS,000 people showed 
up CO toss, rum, spin and whirl on the rides, some of which were 
copied from European models, 'Ibuhy says. As many as 1,000 


people sometimes shook a leg in the dance pavillion. Modeled 
after Elitch Gardens in Denver, the park serv'ed the city until 
the mid*’ 70s, largely because of Staton, whose son Marvin suc- 
ceeded him* 

“Staton sure did spend. That Dipper seemed to attract more 
kids than anything,” Tuohy sa’vs. “Roy Staton had a lot of deter- 
mination. He had a lot of money to back up his dreams. He had 
big ideas. He wa.s going to make it the greatest park in the state, 
.And he did.” 

Today nothing remains of Staton’s dream park, and a vo-tech 
center stands on its site. 

city’s rmal amuscmcni park frontier — ^Frontier Ciry^ — was 
Started by James Burge, manager of the state’s semi -centennial 
celebration in 1957, according to Woods. Part of the semi-centen- 
nial’s attraction, which the fledgling “Today” show covered on 
location for w'ceks, was Boom Tow n — ^a wooden mock-up of a 
l9Z0s oil burg. 

When the celebrarion ended, Burge was determined to keep 
Boom Jbwn from becoming sa’W'dust, The set was dismantled and 
sold at auction, but Burge was outbid* “Funny thing w'as, the 
thing he’d planned to begin Frontier City ’with, he didn’t get.” 

So Burge built his own Boom Towm and opiencd the park in 
1958, along what is now Interstate 35, near rhe w'estem end of the 
Turner Turnpike. (To find out about hours and ticket prices, call 
(405) 478-2412.) 

Frontier City, the last in the city’s round-up of amusement 
parks, now features staged shoot ’em ups and rides whh such 
Western-sounding names as Prairie Schooner and Horse Roller 
Caster — modern-day concessions to an ancient pastime: having 
fun. 

— Mary' Ann Luther 
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disappointed those people. And that hurts.” 

ITie Bells are pleased to be able to return 
something of value to the community that supports their 
park. Senior citizens, Domestic Violence Intervention 
mothers and children, and residents of Tulsa Boys’ 
Home, Children’s Medical Center and Gatesway 
Foundation are all allowed to enjoy the park’s rides 
without charge at any time. 

“That’s one of the positive sides of the business, 
to be able to provide that kind of joy to someone who 
might not be able to do it any other way,” Sally says. 
“They have a wonderful time, and they have a memory 
that they can call on at times when things are bad.” 
“People identify with amusement parks because 
of their childhood remembrances,” says Bob Bell. 
“Maybe it’s where they came on their first date or 
maybe their first kiss was on the Ferris Wheel. 

“The nice thing about being in this business is 
that we always see people when they’re out to have a 
good time, and that’s contagious. We try to heighten 
that mood for people. When you’ve got a park f^ull of 
people predisposed to be happy, it’s easy to get swept 
up in that. It’s a fun business.” 


Casfj Morgan is a Tulsan who visits Belfs, but chooses not to 
experience Tjngo, Fred Marvel is the Oklahoma Tourism and 
Recreation Departmenfs staff photographer. 


The dynasty diversion built: Bell family members Bob, Sally and Robbie. 


long line at a ride, we immediately get this guilt feeling 
that we’re making people wait. T^e theme park 
people are always talking to us about their huge crowds 
and their long lines, and all we can think is, ‘My 
goodness, you mean you make people stand in line 30 
minutes to ride a ride.^’ We want to get out there and 
do something to keep ’em from having to stand in line. 
It’s just a different philosophy.” 

Another Bell philosophy evident to anyone who 
visits the park and walks the neat, red-brick midways is 
that cleanliness is taken seriously by all employees. 

“Everybody sweeps,” Sally says. “Everybody 
picks up trash. I pick up trash. Bob picks up trash. We 
have this employee motto that no one who walks 
down the midway should be empty-handed, because 
there’s always something to pick up.” 

“Makes it kinda hard to shake hands,” Bob 
laughs, “But it does keep the place clean.” 

On days when the park is being cleaned by a 
summer rainstorm, Bob Bell is less concerned about his 
cash register taking a bath than the park’s reputation. 
Once the decision has been made to close the park 
because of rain, it’s impossible to reverse even if the 
weather itself reverses, because of the difficulty in 
rounding up the largely teen-age workforce once 
they’ve been sent home for an unexpected holiday. 

“My big fear is not really losing money in this 
case,” Bob says, “but in disappointing someone. Let’s 
say someone drives for 50 miles to come here, and it 
hasn’t been raining where they started out from and by 
the time they drive into Tulsa, it isn’t raining anymore 
here. We may be closed because it rained all day and 
then cleared up an hour before. And then we’ve 


Getting 

There 


If you want to ride ZJngo's wooden waves, several of Tulsa's 
major thoroug/ifares will take you to them. Interstate 44, the Broken 
Arrow Expressway and Interstate 244 have exits at Harvard; Belts 
is at 3900 E. 2lst—II4 mile east of Harvard. 

The season begins April 18 and runs through September 24. 

Spring hours run Friday 6-1 1 p.m. and Saturday and Sunday I -I I 
p.m. Beginning June 2, the waterslide and two mini-golf courses are 
open /-// p.m. Sunday-lhursday; the rides are open 6-1 1 p.m. 
Sunday-lhursday, 6 -midnight on Friday and I -midnight on 
Saturday. After Labor Day, the park is open Saturday and Sunday 
until September 25, when it becomes part of the Tulsa State Fair 
through Oaober 5. Holiday hours are the exception: Fjverything opens 
from I -I I p.m. And the waterslide will close whenever the weather 
dictates. 

Good news on a good deal: If you don't want to pay every time 
you go, the park's $35 Tulsa Passport entitles you to unlimited use of all 
rides, the mini-golf courses and the waterslide for the entire season 
(excluding the fair}— plus discounts at selected businesses. For more 
information, call (918} 744-1991. 
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J.R. TOLAND 


If you have a 1986 Oklahoma state map^ you own work by J. R. Toland, a 
cartographer for the Department of Transportation. In his other life, he’s a photogra- 
pher, “I shoot anything,” he says, “but I really get in deep on bugs, flowers, nature 
photography.” Though he picked up his first camera (a Brownie Holiday) when he 
was 9, Toland’s first love is art — watercolor, oils, sculpture, acrylics, “I took at a 
photograph more for artistic qualities,” he says. “I guess I’m an artist first, and that 
spills over.” A devout canoer, backpacker and motorcycle rider, he has his favorite 
backcountry subjects: the northeast. Black Mesa and above all the Skyline Drive: 
“My quest is to find a place where there aren’t any cigarette filters or pull tabs.” 
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Sandhill cranes. 
Great Salt Rains 


ABOVE: 
Fall pastoral 
Adair County 
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ABOVE: 

House made of boulders. 
Wichita Mountains 
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Wheat elevafon 
Kingfisher 
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OKLAHOMA OMNIBUS 



By Mary Ann Luther 


George Mihck Sn/t&ff cau^t the 
uncommon profik of a sdssor-taU 
in f/ighr for this portrait in kis 
Fifty Common Birds of Oklahoma, 


FkdgHng $ds$or-taik^ sans scissored taih. 


L et’s face it, Oklahoma: We have a 
stunt pilot for our state bird* 
Brash, beautiful and Popeye-cocky, 
the scissor-tailed flycatcher acts as if he 
has Tabasco in his veins, WTten not 
pecking on birds four times his size, 
like hawks and crows, he’s busy per- 
forming such aerodynamically sound 
stunts as hanging horizontally onto tele- 


phone wires to reduce his resistance to 
the state’s even feisticr winds. Or per- 
forming 50-foot loops in the atmo- 
sphere — from 100- foot heights — -to 
impress the ladies. 

Retired University of Oklahoma zo- 
ology professor Harley Brown of Nor- 
man recalls what he thinks was his first 
glimpse of sdssor-tails in 1948: 


“They put on aerial acrobatics a little 
like those of a mockingbird. They did 
as near as they could do to strutting in 
the air* You can see why a lady scissor- 
tail would be quite impressed*” 

It’s no accident chat this charmer be- 
longs to a family of birds called Tyrant 
Flycatchers* relatives of the quarrel- 
some kingbirds* Ornithologist and pho- 
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tographer Joe Grzybowski of Norman 
says he's seen the pugnacious birds 
billing at each other {they don’t draw- 
blood because their bills are too soft) 
and chasing in flight. 

“They are fairly aggressive tow-ard 
each other, llicy set up territories. 
And they defend their territories/" he 
says. 

The birds also relish a little derring- 
do. "Hiey like to post themselves by 
stoplights^ then swoop dow'n at inter- 
sections and pick up June bugs and 
cicadas off the street, he says. 

So how^ did such a show-off become 
a legislated Sot^ner symbol.^ Partly be- 
cause he's a Southwestern exclusive. 
Indeed, the scissor-tail is something to 
crow about. 

“It's a very' striking species, and it is 
found in a relatively limited distribu- 
tion in the southwestern llS./' says 
Gary^ Schnclf curator of birds at the 
L’niversity of Oklahoma's Stovall Mu- 
seum. “It is a very' characteristic bird, 
and no other state has selected that 
species." 

Naturally, there were some “also- 
rans" in the race for state bird-drmi. 
There was the mcl(»dic bobwhitCj 
whose name the .State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs bandied about at least 
as early as 1932. /\nd the much -used 
mockingbird, state mascot for Arkan- 
sas, Florida, Mississippi, Tennessee 
and Texas. 

though the scissor-tail lives mostly 
in Texas, Kansas and Oklahoma, 
“Oklahoma is the center of its breeding 
range. And that's the reason that w'c 
selected it," says John Galley, now of 
Kcrrv illc, 'Texas. He and his lam wife, 
Margret, helped promote the bird 
W'hen they were members of the 'Fulsa 
Audubon Society-. 

Even if the choice seems obvious 
now, making the scissor-tail official w^as 
nm without prrrblcms. Take the bird’s 
name. 

“The legislature made fun of it. 
They treated it as a big joke. That 
made all the garden club members an- 
gr\'," says Galley. “ITie garden dubs 
let the legislators hear from them. And 
the legislature got serious about it and 
passed the legislation and made the 
scissor-tail our state bird." 


According to newspaper acctnints, 
the push ttxrk four years. I lelped along 
by the Audulx^n Stx'iety’, the late Bess 
.Smith of Oklahoma CJity and the Okla- 
homa Ornithological Society, it ended 
in 1951 when the scissor-tail became 
Oklahoma's offcial winged mascot and 
was honored with its own Bird l>ay, 
held on May 1. 

“Of course, wc were dated that our 
idea had met with approval," recalls 
Galley. “\Vc didn’t want Oklahoma to 
be one of a bag of states that had the 
same state bird." 

The choice has stood the test of 
time. 

“It’s a pretty^ high-class bird. 'Iltey'rc 
very- attractive," says Cir/ybowski. 

.Mter %vintering in Cxjsta Rica, Mexi- 
co or sometimes Panama, scissi>r-tails 
r(H)st here fn;m April to late October. 
Living mostly in Texas. Kansas and, of 
course, Oklahoma, the adult male is 
pt^stcard pretty . 

1 1 is story , hi>we%'cr, is one of those 
ugly-duckling-into-a-swan tales. As 
fledglings, males and females are a 
study in understatement: whitish gray 
fm the breast, dishwater drab on the 
back and yellow- under the wing. As an 
adult, the shorter-tailed female is duller 
chan the male, who makes a definite 
color statement. With a tall tvvice as 
long as his body and forked like a cou- 
ple of black-and-white streamers, liis 
head is soft gray, his sides and part of 
his belly is salmon, and lie wears a 
scarlet crown. His Bash, panache and 

brilliance might easily rival chat tif 
tropical specimens. 

However, there’s nothing tot? exotic 
about his taste in living t]uarters. lliese 
birds love sun and open country- and 
aren't too picky about perching: 
telephone poles, TV' antennas, wind- 
mills and more conventional tree 
branches will do. I’he birds usually 
nest on horizontal limbs from 5 to M) 
feet in the air. 

When it comes to h<)mcmaking, the 
female docs the wing work, gathering 
twigs and other materials for the Irxiscly 
const meted nest that she'll eventually 
cushion w ith a fine lining of grass. .She 
incubates up to two broods of tour to 
six eggs each, and both she and her 
marc feed their young such scissor-tail 


favorites as grasshoppers. Hies, moths 
and winged insect pcsi.s. 

But the scissor-tail offers more than 
striking beauty and behavior; its feath- 
ers — arid those from other birds-=are 
made into fans hu ceremonies m the 
Native American Church. 

“'Different tribes have different 
ways. Some use the eagle feather only 
for part of their peyote ceremonies," 
says Kenneth AnqiUK of Tulsa, a Kio 
w-a who attends Native American 
Church services. “ I ’here's no sigriifr- 
cance as to different ty pes of feathers 
that are used." 

Sometimes feathers, including the 
scissor-tail's, are used in fans in “cedar - 
ing off' ceremonies. Held by a cedar 
fire, which Anquoc says is used only 
for ce re m o r i i a I p u rfx jscs , t li e c e re rn o 1 1 y 
includes a respected tribesman blessing 
someone with a fan ntual. 

"It doesn't make any difference 
what kind of feather thai the fan is 
made of. ITicy use them all for the 
same purpose — and that’s to bless that 
person that is being honored by holding 
that fan over the smoke. 'They take the 
fan and kind of pat at the person with 
the fan all over his Ixidy, front ar^d 
back," Anquoc says. 

According to Dan Swan, director of 
the White Hair Memorial near Ralston, 
“ tradition has more of a role in it chan 
biology. There are two schools of 
thought: C^enain birds have power or 
the abiliry- to... bless someone. (Or) the 
fcaihers arc just used to transfer the 

power of cedar smoke to the 
individual." 

(jcnerally speaking, observers of the 
scissor-tail should stay at arm's length; 
the birds are proteeted under the .Mi- 
gratory Bird Treaty Act with (Janada. 
However, Indians, researehers and oth- 
ers may apply for a permit that, if 
granted, a 1 low's them to saKage dead 
scissur-tails, according to Bol) (jcrma- 
ny, special agent fur the I .S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service in Tulsa. 

"It’s the law^ of the land," CjCirriLiriy 
says. “TTiat's a gcK)d enough leaMni tor 
m<rsi folks." ® 


Mary Arm Lur/ier L% Oklahoma 
T'OI>A\'s staff wrirer. 
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OKLAHOMA! 

GOMES 
HOME TO 
ROOST 

By Linda Plemons 
Photographs by Fred W. Marvel 




warm summer breeze mstles the curtains in an up- 
L — ^ stairs window while the horses on the road behind 

the house swish their tails at the flies and stomp up 
little clouds of dust. Aunt Eller sits on the front porch of her 
yellow frame house churning butter to the rhythm of a slow 
cowboy song. “There’s a bright golden haze on the meadow,” a 
handsome, curly-haired cowboy sings as he rides onto the stage. 
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Discovcryland's Qkiahomat is an eve- 
ning of orchestrated gaiety' with a dusting 
of earthy reality — live horses, buck- 
boards and a real surrey with the fringe 
on top. As the national outdoor home of 
Rodgers and Hammerstcin's Okiahomah 
Discoveryiand brings the magic of an 
Oklahoma summer to as many as 2,000 
people every evening. Some come from 
as far away as Zimbabwe or japan to hear 
Curly sing love songs to his frcsh-faccd 
sweetheart, Laurcy, 

Discovery^land is the offspring of 
World Changers International, a youth 


development and education organization 
founded by W, T. Jeffers in I960, World 
Changers has since moved into the back 
of the wagon, and W. T, has handed the 
Discoveryland reins over to his sons Bill, 
general manager and managing director, 
and Uuane, associate producer and actor 
in the lead role of Curly. W. T, contin- 
ues as executive producer of 
Discovery^land. 

“It makes such perfect sense to watch 
Oklahoma! performed in its home state 
by Oklahomans/’ Bill says. To lend an 
authentic twang to the show, the lead 


roles are usually played by hometown 
folks. Many of the leads stay on season 
after season: Bennie Lee McOowan will 
play Aunt Eller for the sixth time this 
season, and Richard Sutliff was jud Fry 
for eight seasons before venturing to Eu- 
rope this year to try his hand at opera. 
Always an accompaniment to the singers 
are the tunes of crickets and locusts and 
tree frogs in the creek that runs through 
Aunt Eller's ranch. 

Opening an outdoor amphitheater in 
the hills west of Tulsa was a logical deci- 
sion^ — and an ambitious one at the same 
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The State of Oklahoma! 


^Tic plo[ is as simple as a boy and gifl falling in love. And k’s as 
joyful as [he dancers who w'ing across the stage to celebrate a 
summer day. 

Based on Green Gnm the Ulaes, a pla\^ by Lynn Riggs, Okhhmna! 
is filled with a sense of well-being, of the genuine qualities that lie 
deep in the state’s soil — and in its people. Riggs* play is authentic 
Oklahoma, written about the days of the land rush, about his 
boyhood with neighborly folk and box socials. Riggs, a Cherokee, 
was bom in 1899 on a farm near Claremore. He grew up with the 
old songs of the West and with cow'boys who were colorful if a bit 
untamed. The characters in his play were people he’d known and 
friends he’d made. .Aunt MarS' Brice, who raised him after his 
mother died, became Aunt Eller in Grwn Gtim^ the Likes. 

After sojourns in Chicago and New York, Riggs arrived in 1 ulsa 
in 19l9andwentto work as a reporter for the Oil md Gas JoumaL 
He began studying modern poetry, but the stage w'as foremost in 
his mind, so he headed off to Los Angeles to w^ork as an extra in 
films. He returned home in 1920 and enrolled at the tlniversin' of 
Oklahoma. But Riggs led a life far more troubling than the one he 
romanticized in Grreti the Uiars. In 1923, he reportedly 

suffered a nervous breakdown after his fiancee broke their engage^ 
ment. He moved to Santa Fe to recover, then learned he had 
tuberculosis. 

Riggs wrote some 15 plays, most of them about Old Indian 
'renitory . Again and again, he cried to get them to Broadw^ay, but 
without luck. In 1928, he w'on a Guggenheim Fellowship to travel 
and wTicc in Europe. It was there he wTOte Green Grem the Likes. 
Perhaps it was what Broadway had been waiting for, because 
finally, in 1931, Green Grm the Likes was produced by the New^ 
York llieatrc Guild and touted as one of the 10 best plays of the 
year. It ran for 64 performances in the 1930-31 season. 

TTieatrc Guild producers never forgot the play, and 12 years 
after its New' York debut, they pushed to revive the folk comedy 
as a musical. 'ITiey arranged for Richard Rodgers and Oscar Ham- 
meretein II to work together for the first time and signed a ballet 
choreographer, Agnes de Millc, to create the dance sequences. 

From the stan, the show w^as plagued with financial problems. 
Backers were reluctant to invest in a show' chat had no stars, that 
was choreographed by someone with no experience in musical 
comedy and chat teamed Rodgers with a man w'ho hadn’t scored a 
hit since the 1930s. 

'Vhe musical opened as A^o)' We Go in New Haven, w'here the 
audience failed to get carried aw'ay by it. It had no bawdy jokes, no 
striptease girls. During the tryout before the play reached Broad- 
way, the producers made several revisions — one w'as to rename 
the play Okkhoma. (They added the exclamation point as an 
afterthought. 1 

On opening night on Broadw'ay, March 31, 1943, empty' seats 
speckled the theater, but by intermission, every'one connected 
with the show knew' it w'ould be a hit. Critics w'rote rave review's, 
and long lines formed at the box office. 

Oklahoma! took the cheater world by the horns. It was credited 
as the first serious musical because it included a scene in w^hich a 
man, Jud Fry, was killed onstage. And it had the nerv'e to open 
w'ith a slow' song, *‘Oh, What a Beautiful Mom in’,” at a time when 
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musicals were expected to get off to a rousing start, h ran for 2,212 
performances, and for 15 years (from July I, 1946, to July 11, 
1%1), Oklahoma! hd\6 the record as the longest-running musical in 
Broadw^ay history. 

Oklahoma! established Rodgers and Hammerstein as the top 
writing ream on Broadway, It wtm a special Pulitzer Prize for 
Drama in 1944, broke all previous box-office records and brought 
enonnous profits to the Guild and the backers. Ironically, Riggs 
collected only a modest $2.50-a-week royalty'. In the foreword to 
Green G/v^^ the Likes, he had written, “And sometimes, if (the 
author) is fortunate, he may hear from the people he has sec in 
motion, things to astonish him and things to make him wise." 
Riggs did hear from his characters, w ho, with the catchy ames and 
enchanting ballet numbers, made Oklahoma! a hit. 

Gov. Robert S. Kerr spoke with pride of the play^s success: 
“Our pioneers... mingled their old customs, faiths and identities 
and together built a new' and stronger personality'^ — fresh, breezy', 
a little raucous maybe, but used to saying w'hat they pleased and 
being on their own. You find that spirit in Oklahoma! T 

A decade after Oklahoma! opened on Broadway, Gov. Johnston 
Murray signed a bill naming the title song the official state song, 
llie campaign had begun with a 25-year-old legislator from Mc.AI- 
esier named George Nigh, who authored the bill and waged a 
spectacular battle in the legislature to replace the state’s first 
official song, “Oklahoma — A Toast.” 

Tlie film version of Oklahoma! was released on Oct. 11, 1955, 
and starred Gordon MacRae as Curly, ^Shi^ley Jones as Laurey, 
Eddie Albert as .Ali Hakim, James WTiitmore as .Andrew' Carnes 
and Rod Steiger as Jud Fry'. It w'on .Academy .Aw-ards for Best 
Scoring of a Musical Film and Best Sound Recording. Riggs never 
saw' the film; he died in 1954 in New' York of stomach cancer. 

Both Green Grem^ the Ukes and Oklahoma! tell the story of the 
sprightly West. Even the opening scene oi Oklahoma! is the same 
“radiant summer morning” Riggs w^rote about in Green Grrm the 
Likes, “the kind of morning which, enveioping the shapes of 
earth — men, cattle in a meadow, blades of the young com, 
streams^ — makes them seem to exist now' for the first rime, their 
images giving ofP a visible golden emanation that is partly tme and 
partly a trick of the imagination, focusing to keep alive a loveliness 
that may pass away." Oh, what a beautiful momin’, indeed. 
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No om doubts Gordon MacR^t can sing, but 
many Okkkomans have wondered who ever told 
him we say medder for *^meadow. For 10 years, 
native son Duane J^ers has g^'m the right touch 
of twang to \Nhat a Beautifui Momin\** 

Jtffers and his current iMurty, Jill FJmore Pat- 
ton, are only play-acting, but a fm years back, life 
and theater b&:ame one when he fell for his co-star, 
Jayne Sylvester. ^%hen we sang People Will Say 
We* re in Lave, * we really were, ** he says. 



time* .Although W* T, Jeffers has a bar- 
relful of business sense, he was not in 
the performing business. At least not un- 
til Oklahoma! opened at Discoveryland 
on July 4, \976. “In the early days, it was 
difficult,’" Bill Jeffers recalls. “We often 
wondered what we w'erc doing* We had 
heard that a Broadway show couldn’t be 
done outdoors, that you had to do out- 
door pageants instead.” 

This summer, Discover^^land contin- 
ues to prove the skeptics wrong with a 
lOth-anniversary ceiebration designed to 
keep Oklahoma! riding high in the sad- 
dle* “We have invited some special peo- 
ple who performed in the Broadway 


production and some stars from the mov- 
ie to be our guests for the evening,” says 
Teresa Randolph, Discovery land’s me- 
dia specialist. “We’ll introduce them, 
and they may perform a special musical 
number with Duane. Also, weTe bring- 
ing back the best people from past Dis- 
coveryland productions to shape an 
all-star cast this year.” 

Discoveryland has spent 10 years woo- 
ing the attention of the national tour 
brokers* It is now one of only two Okla- 
homa events listed in the American Bus 
Association’s Top 100 Events. 

“About 80,000 people saw Oklahoma! 
at Discoveryland last year,” Bill says* 


“"ITiey came from all 50 states and 53 
foreign countries* We remain popular 
year after year because w^e give the audi- 
ence w^hat they think Oklahoma! should 
be, then give them something extra with 
the horses and thundering wagons. 'Die 
idea is to make the audience fee! they’re 
a part of Aunt Eller’s ranch. WTien the 
horses and wagon come out at the begin- 
ning of the show^ this year, they will 
come across the bridge near the front, 
almost close enough for the audience ro 
touch. It’s a real treat for someone from 
the East who has never come into con- 
tact with a horse.” 

'Hie evening is full of special treats, to 
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the delight of the audience, but some- 
times to the chagrin of the performers. 
“I remember one night Duane had tied 
his horse to the hitching post and then 
walked aw'ay singing a song,” Bill recalls, 
“"llic horse tossed his head and pulled 
the post out of the ground, then w'an- 
dered off with the hitching post dragging 
behind him. Horses will trot onstage 
w ithout a rider or come onstage pulling a 
man at the end of the halter, without the 
wagon. It makes a memorable evening.” 

The Jeffers have tamed more than 
renegade horses; they have also weath- 
ered the rigors of torrid Oklahoma sum- 
mers. Yet neither thunderstorms nor 
heatwaves have dampened their pioneer 
spirit. Early on, they saw that perfor- 
mances of Dust on Her Pettimats^ which 
alternated with Oklahoma! during the 
first three years, were not attracting the 
crowds Oklahoma! did. So Pettkoats was 
cut. “The audience preferred Oklaho- 
ma!^^ Bill explains. “The show^ had 
promise, and they saw that.” 

At DiscovcrvJand, guests spend the 
evening under the stars with all the trap- 
pings of an Oklahoma summer. Ker- 
chiefed cowboys and cowgirls sensed up 
an authentic barbecue dinner w ith fixings 
at picnic tables under a natural canopy of 
blackjack oaks. Guests then saunter 
down the hill to the amphitheater, where 
the Oklahoma Hill Gountry^ C!Iloggers, 
the Can-Can Dancers and Territory' 
Singers literally kick otT the evening's 
entertainment. 

Both Bill and Duane Jeffers talk in 
exclamation points and capital letters 
and have even stuck an exclamation 
point at the end of the name Dkeo^ery- 
land. {In fact, the official name of the 
park is DISCOVERYLAND!.) Bill talks of 
his hopes for a lengthened season of May 
to October, 300 additional scats in 1987 
and, perhaps, an Oklahoma-style theme 
park for daytime entenainment. The 
Jeffers' enthusiasm keeps fresh a show 
that could have gone stale after the first 
season. “ITic most amazing thing is that 
you think you've drained all your ideas, 
but at the end of a performance, you 
have more,” says Bill. “The show is 
different every year. We change horses. 


ensemble performers, costumes and 
blocking.” 

One thing that hasn't changed in 10 
years is Curly, a character that fits Duane 
Jeffers like chaps on a w'rangler. “I’ve 
been Curly in 700 performances,'’ he 
says. “And each night 1 must treat it like 
it's the first time," To many who have 
seen Discovery land's Oklahoma!^ no one 
else would seem right as the “waggish 
COW' boy.” 

“And yes,” says Duane, “my hair is 
naturally curly.” 

Duane gave one of his more spectacu- 
lar performances offstage a few' years 
back. When Curly fell in love w'ith 
Laurey, just as the script said he should, 
Duane fell in love with Jayne Sylvester, 
his co-star and a former dancer with the 
Los ^Angeles Ballet. This time the attrac- 
tion wasn’t play-acting. “When w'c sang 
'People Will Say We're in Love,’ we 
really were,” Duane recalls. “We did 
2(X) performances together. Now' Jayne 
and I are married and have two 
children.” 



Oklahoma! plays Oklahoma again this 
summer at Diseoverytand, 10 mites west of 
downtown Tulsa. Take 1^4 west to the 
33rd Hw Avenue exit then turn north. ,4/ 
West 4 1 St Street turn west and follow the 
si^s to the amphitheater. 

Oklahoma! will run ni^th, Monday- 
Saturday, till Au^st 13. Tickets cost $8 for 
adults, ^5 for children under 12. Ihe 
amphitheater holds 23^00^ and '*gfass seats' 
are offered at a lower price once regalar 
seaL% are sold out. 

the pre-show hegym at 1'.30 p.m. ; the 
first strains of the overturr sound at 8 p,m. if 
you want to come early for barbecue^ add 
$5. 75 for each adult and $4 for each child to 
the cost of the evening. Supper h sewed 
5:30-7:30 p.m. 

For resewations and group rates, call 
{9t8i 245-0242, or the business office, 1918} 
4964)190. (The business office address: 

6711 S. Yak Tulsa, OK 74136 f 


Duane and Bill recall one Saturday 
night about four years ago when the 
show^ w^as delayed anticipating the arrival 
of Duane and Jayne's first child. “It was 
6:30 p.m., and Jayne was still in labor,” 
Duane says. “I called Bill at Discover\^- 
land, and he cold me they w'ould hold 
the show' for me. I wasn’t going to come, 
but he insisted.” 

j “Just before the show staned, we an- 

I nounced that Duane was the new proud 

I father of a healthy baby girl,” Hill says. 
“Duane then came on stage singing 'Oh, 
Wltat a Beautiful Mom in' ' and received 
a standing ovation. It was magic.” 

Oddly enough for a family in the per- 
forming business, Duane is the only one 
with performance training. I Ic was a stu- 
dent director for the rniversitv' of Tulsa 
Modem Choir and earned a music de- 
gree in 1974. Bill is a 1970 IT' journal- 
ism graduate who learned the hard way 
about horses that miss their cues and 
leads who have babies. “Wc used to 
have guest directors come in from all 
over the country',” Bill explains. “By 
watching them, 1 saw what worked, 
w'hat entertained an audience. So I put 
all those elements together. I gave the 
audience the best of what I saw the other 
directors do.” 

It was Bill’s idea to invite the audience 
onstage after each show' ct> meet the per- 
formers. “We had always been told not 
to because it ruins the magic, the illu- 
sion,” says Bill. “But we think it en- 
hances the magic. The children from the 
audience can pet the horses, mn across 
Aunt Eller's porch, take a peek into the 
bam or crank the butter chum.” 

“Some nights it's so beautiful,” he 
continues. “'Ihere are magic mrmients 
w'hen the audience is especially recep- 
tive, and everything clicks onstage. You 
can't get another person onstage to get 
an autograph, and then you hear in the 
background someone on the way to their 
car whistling tunes from the show. Then 
you know' you're doing it just fine.” SB 


IJnda P/emons is a Tulsa-based free-lance 
writer. Fred M a welis the staff photographer 
for dte Tourism and Recreation 
Department. 
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PRIME TIMES 

I - ■ ■ ■ - ' 

♦July 1-August 9. Music lovers of mos: every 
persuasion — country, Broadway, folk and pop — can get an earful at NSU’s 
River City Players Music Show in Tahlequah. ♦July 1-September 8. West- 
ern art connoisseurs can savor sculpture, etchings, oils and more at the National 
Academy of Western Art Show at OKC’s National Cowboy Hall of Fame. ♦ 
July 18-20. Cast off for Mannford — and the 15th Annual Striped Bass Festival, 
featuring at least $1,750 in prizes and scholarships, a parade, helicopter rides and 
a fish fry. ♦July 26. Why build sandcastles in the air when you can carve real 
ones from the banks of Tulsa’s main waterway? Sand sculptors will rearrange the 
riverbed at the 11th Annual Arkansas River Sandcastle Challenge. ▼August 
18-23. War dances, pageants, parades — plus actor Claude Akins, Outstanding 
American Indian of the Year — are just part of the package at the 55th Annual 
American Indian Exposition in Anadarko. August 29-30, Professional rop- 
ers, steer wrestlers, clowns and trick riders join bull- and bronc-riding inmates at 
the McAlester Prison Rodeo. 




MUSEUMS a GALLERIES 


Museum, Muskogee, (918) 683-1701 
1-Sept. 8 Western Art Show% Cowboy Hall of Fame, OKC, 
(405) 478- 2250 


1-Sept. 21 "AMiat Is Native American Art?’\ Kirkpatrick 


JULY 1-7 Rendezvous ’86, Gtlcrease Museum, Tulsa, (918) 

582-3122 

i-8 Paintings by Richard Schmid, Sculpture by Tony 
.Angdl, Gikreasc, Tulsa, (918) 582-3122 
1-13 '‘Trail of Tears" .Art Show, Cherokee Heritage 
Center, Tahlequah, (918) 4S6-6007 
1-31 Photography by Jack Hammett, Sculpture by Doug 
Brewer, Kirkpatrick Center, OKC, (405) 427-5461 
1-Aug. 3 "Indian Paintbrush," Gardiner Galler^^ OSU, 
Stillwater, (405) 624-6016 

1-Aug. 10 Kreg Kallenbergefs "Three Series in Glass," 
Philbrook Art Center, Tulsa, (918) 749-7941 
l-.Aug. 30 "Mail Order in Oklahoma," OK Historical Socict>% 
OKC, (40S) 521-2491 

1-Sepc. 2 Fine .An Collection, Five Civilized 'Fribes 


4-5, Aug. 8-9, 15-16 
6-Sept. 30 

11 -Aug, 20 
20-Aug. 31 

23-Aug, 26 

25-27, Aug. 1-3 


Center, OKC, (405) 427-5228 

Special Shows, Bear Gallery , Afton, (918) 786-2289 

Contemporary Southern Plains Indian Arts, Indian 

Museum, Anadarko, (405) 247-6221 

Neon Show, OK .Art Center, OKC, (405) 946-4477 

"Edward Sictehcn: The Portraits,” Philbrook, 

Tulsa, (918) 749-7941 

"Making Medicine: llic An of Fon Marion," 
Historical Museum, Norman, (405) 321-0156 
"A Midsummer Night’s Dream," Philbrook, 
Tulsa, (918) 749-7941 


4t/Gf/Sri-Sept. 10 Paintings by Ashley Wilson, Pottery by Mark 
Briscoe, Kirkpatrick Center, OKC, (405) 437-5461 
1-10, 14-(3cl 12 "Spiro Mounds," Clinton and Tonkawa. (405) 325- 
4711 
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ENTERTAINMENT CALENDAR 


10-30 “American Anrhcm/’ Coo- Y- Yah Museum* Pryor* 
(918) 825-0789 

16-Scpt. 17 “Women of the Sweci Grass* Cedar and Sage*'’ 
Gardiner Gallery* OSU* Stillwater* (405) 624-6016 
18-24 “Kidart," Johnson Atelier* 'lutsa. (918) 438-0272 
24-Occ* 19 George Aguirre’s Artbts and Their W'ork* 
Philbrook, (918) 749-7941 



DRAMA 



JULY 1-5 ’‘Brigadoon*” Lyric 'ITieatrc* OKC* (405) 528- 

( except Mon. ) 3636 

1-19 “Mv Three Angels*” Gaslight Dinner Theatre, 
Tulsa, (918) 252-2566 

TAng. 23 “Oklahoma!,” DISCQVKRVLAND!, Tulsa* (918) 
245-0242 

l-Aug* 23 “Trail of Tears,” Tsa-La-Gi Amphitheatre* 
(except Sun.) Tahlcquah* (918) 456-6007 
10-Aug. 10 

(except Mon.) SummerStage* Performing Arts Center* Tulsa, 
(918) 592-7122 

July 8 13, 15-19 “Pippin,” Lyric Theatre* OKC* (405) 524-7111 
10-13* 24-27* I'ulsa Shakespeare Festival* Performing Arts 
31 -Aug* 2 Corner and Philbrook, Tulsa* (918) 582-8542 
10-Aug. 3 “Peter Pan*” Cabaret Supper Theatre* St* Sill* 
(^nmrs,-Sun.) (405) 351-4519 

19-Aug. 4 “My Pair Lady,” Delaware Playhouse* Tulsa* 
(918) 744-1168' 

Z2-Aug*2 “The 1940s Radio Hour*" Lyric Theatre, OKC* 
(except Mon.) (405) 524-7111 

24-Aug.3 "The Linn* the Witch and the U'ardrnbe,” 
Mummers Children's ITicater* OKC* (405) 239- 
6884 

25- Aug. 23 “Plaza Suite*” Gaslight Dinner TTtcatre* Tulsa, 
(918) 252-2566 

AUGUST ^16 “I'he Music Man*” Lyric Theatre* OKC* 524-71 1 1 
(except Mnn.) 

17 Arts Academy Variety Show* Performing Arts 
Center* Tulsa* (918) 592-7855 

28- Sept* 21 “Evita,” Cabaret Supper Theatre* Ft. Sill* (405) 
n'huTs.-Sun.) 351-4519 

29- Sept. 20 “Opal's Million Dollar Duck,” Gaslight Dinner 

llicatre* 4'uba, (91 8) 252-2566 



FAIRS & FESTIVALS 


JULY 


1 -Labor Day Arts & Crafts Pair, Tahlequah, (918) 456- 6018 
Weekend 

3-5 Huckleberry Festival* Jay, (918) 786-2289 
10-20 Shakespearean Festival* SOSLi, Durant* (405) 924- 
0848 

8-12 Old Santa Fe Days* Expo Center* Shawnee* (405) 
273-6092 Norman* (405) 329-4523 
12 Rcd-WTiite-and-Blue Festival* Wynnewood* (405) 
665-2291 


17-19 Peach Festival 6c Rodeo* Stratford* (405 ) 652-2809 

17- 20 Ckiokson Jubilee* Cookson* (918) 456-3742 

18- 20 Striped Bass Festival, Mann ford* (918) 865-2000 
24-26 Kctchum Days, Kctchum* (918) 786-2289 


25-26 Summerfest* Hemyeita* (918) 652-4361 
25-27 Hot .'\ir Balloon Festival, Boulder Park, Tulsa* 
(918) 592- 7851 


AUGUST 1-3 


2 

2-3 

2-9 

4-9 

9 

14-16 

17-23 

19*21 

29- Sept. 7 

30- Sept, 1 


Summeifcst* Wt>odring Airport, Enid* (405) 237- 
2494 

Langley Fest, Langley* (918) 789-2289 
Peach Festival, Porter* (918) 483-8331 
Frontier Days* Tccumseh* (405 ) 598-8666 
Western Heritage Week, Ada, (405) 265-4423 
Watermelon Festival, Rush Springs, (405) 476- 
3289 

Western Heritage Days* Bristow, (918) 367-9209 
Pat Hennessy C^elcbration* Hennessey* (405) 853- 
5696 

Tulsa County^ Fair* Expo Square, Tulsa* (918) 744- 
M13 

State Fair* Muskogee* (918) 687-4406 
Arts Festival* OCCC* OKC* (405) 682-1611 



INDIAN EVENTS 


JULY 2-4 

3-6 


4-6 

5 

10-12 

1M2 

11-13 

1M3 

17-20 

17-20 

25-27 

25-27 


AUGUST 1-3 
1-3 

18-23 

21- 24 

22- 24 

29-31 

29- Sept, I 

30- Sept. 1 


Kiowa Gourd Clan Poww'ow* Carnegie* (405) 654- 
2121 

Pawnee Homecoming Powwow. Pawnee, (91 8> 
762-2682 

Quapaw^ Powtvow, Quapaw', (918) 786-2289 
Hawk Chief Run* Pawnee* (918) 762-2682 
Indian Territory Rodeo* Lexington* (405) 527- 
3093 

Sac & Fox Memorial Stampeded 
Po^vwow* Stroud* (918) 968-3526 
Comanche Pow^wow^, Walters* (405) 875-3335 
Tuba Poww^ow* Allen Ranch, Bixbv* (918) 366- 
3010 

Otoe-Mbsouria Encampment* Red Rock* (405) 
765-2265 

Summer Powtvow, Indian Hills, OKC* (405) 634- 

1202 

Mollie Shepherd Pow^^ow* Kingfisher* (405) 375- 
4445 

Kaw^ Fribal Powtvow* Kaw City, (405) 269*2552 
Apache Blackfcct Society' Pow'w'ow, Ft. Cobb* 
(405) 643-2682 

American Indian Exposition* .Anadarko, (405) 247- 
6651 

Barefoot Indian Poww'ow% CJlanton, (405) 886-2533 
Inter-tribal Indian Club of Tulsa Pow'w'ow'* Expo 
Square* Tulsa* (918) 744-1113 
Ottawa Celebration & Powwow* Miami, (918) 786- 
2289 

Cherokee Nac'L Holiday* Cherokee Heritage 
Center* Tahlequah* (918) 456-3742 
Choctaw^ Labor Day Celcbtation* 7'uskahoma, 
(800) 522- 6170 


MUSIC/DANCE 

JULY 1-Aug. 9 River City' Players Music Show* NSU* Tahlequah 
(Wed.-Sat.) (918)456-5511 
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ENTERTAINMENT CALENDAR 


Z-5 Hlucgrass & Gospel Music Festival* Langley, (918) 

786^2289 

5, 12 “Saturday Evening Live,” OK Museum of Art, 
OKC, (405) 840- 2759 

6* 15, 20, 27 Band Concerts, Kerr Park, QKC, (405) 256-1426 
8, 15, 22, 29 Starlight Concerts, West Bank Festival Park. 
Tulsa, (918) 582-0051 

10-19 ‘‘Patience” by Gilbert Si Sullivan, TU, (918) 592- 
6000 


AUGUST 


2-5 All Night Singing, Konawa, (405) 925-3211 
6-10 Grant's Blue Grass Sc Old Time Music Festival. 
Hugo, (405) 526-5598 

15-17 Cirv'arts Academy Summer Musical, Performing 
Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 592-7855 
22-23 All Night Gospel Singing, Seminole, (405) 382- 
3640 

28-51 World Scries of Fiddling, I^anglcy, {918) 786-2289 
51 Chamber Orchestra OKC Concert, Christ the King 
Church, OKC, (405) 525-3532 


4-9 IntcrnafL Pony of the Americas Show, 
F'airgrounds, OKC, (4{)5) 942-5511 

6- 9 Rodca, .^da, (405) 265-4425 

7- 9 Rodeo, Lawton, (405) 555-5.541 

14- 16 Rodeos: Bristow Sc Freedom 

15- 16 Rodeo. Afton, (918) 257-5506 

16- 17 Indian Teriiiorv' Appalcrosa Show, Expo Center, 

Shawnee, (405) 275-7020 

20- 25 Rodeo, Vinita, (918) 786-2289 

21- 25 Rodeos; Bartlesville. Cushing, Hcaldion 

28- 50 Rodeo, Pawnee, (918) 762-2108 

29- 50 Prison Rodeo, McAlester. (918) 423-4700 
30-Sept. I Rodeo. Elk City. (405) 225-0207 



specTal events 



RODEOS & 
HORSE EVENTS 


JULY 2-6 


2-13 


3-5 


5-6. 10-15, 17-20, 
24-27 

9- 12 

10 - 12 

16- 19 
16-20 

17- 19 

18- 19 
lB-\^ 
18-20 
18-20 

19 

19- 21) 


Quarter Horse Show', Expo Square. 'Fulsa. (918) 
744-1115 

Hunrer-Jumper Show-, Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 
278-8900 

Rodeos: Edmond, Eufaula, Hartshorne, 

Tahicquah 

Pari-Mutuel Horse Racing, Blue Ribbon Downs, 
Sallisaw, (918) 755-6284 

Nat'K ]r. Shorthorn Show' & Youth Conference, 
Fairgrounds, Stillwater, (405) 372-5573 
Rodeos: Mangum, El Reno, Wynne wxjod 
Rodeo, Woodward, (405) 256-5549 
InternaFI. Roundup Cavalcade, Pawhuska. (918) 
287-1208 

Rodeo, Carnegie, (41)5) 654-2121 
Rodeos: Enid Sc New'kirk 

All OK Steer Classic, MauKum. (405) 782-2444 

Rodeo, Walters, (405) 875-5335 

Morgan .AII-.Amatcur Fforsc Show', Expo Center, 

Shawnee, (405) 275-7020 

Rodeo, Granite, (405 ) 782-2444 

Paint-o-rama Show', Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 478- 

159 ^> 


20- 24 Nat'l. Jr. Polled Hereford Show, Expo Square, 

Tulsa, (918) 744-1113 

21- 25 Internat'l. Pinto Horse Show' Championships, 

Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 278-8900 
26-27 Sooner Appaloosa Club Horse Show, Fairgrounds, 
Tulsa, (918) 363-8514 

31 -Aug. 2 Rodeo. Heavener, (918) 655-4505 
AUGUST I Rodeo, Clinton, (405) 523-2250 

1-2 Rodeo, Clarcmore, (918) 341-6435 
1-5 Texas Pony of America Show, Expo Center, 
Shawnee, (405) 275- 7020 

t-5, 7-10, 14-17, Pari-Mutuel Horse Racing, Blue Ribbon Downs, 
21-24, 27-51 Sallisaw, (918) 755-6284 

5-10 Rodeo & Motocross, Ponca City, (405) 765-4409 
4-9 .American Jr. Quarter Horse Assoc. World Finals. 
Expo Square, Tulsa. (918) 744-1115 


JULY 1-11 

5-6 

4 


4 

4 

4 

4-5 

4-6 


4-10 

11-13 


12 

12 

12-13 

21 -Aug, 8 

2.5-26 

26 

26-27 


AUGUST 


9-Nnv. 30 


20 

28-Sept, I 

50-Sept. I 
50-Scpt. 1 
30- Sept, 1 

31 


Natl. Parachute Finals, Muskogee, (918) 682-2401 

Quilt ,Show, Grove, (918) 786-2289 

Fourth of July Celebrations: Ada. Bethany, 

Canton. Chandler, Chelsea, Cherokee. Cushing, 

Eufala, Gene Autryr, Mangum, OKC (Myriad 

Gardens), Pryor, Sayre, Stillwater, Tulsa (River 

West Festival Park), Yukon 

Brick & Rolling Pin Contest, Stroud, (918) 968- 

5521 

Norman Day, Norman. (405) 521-7260 
Arcs & Crafts Show-, Sulphur, (405) 622-2824 
Threshing Bee, Fairview', (405) 227-4511 
Fourth of July Ckrlcbrations: Edmond & 

Fahlequah 

Heritage Days, El Reno. (405) 262- U 88 

Natl, Woodcaning Show, Kensington Galleria. 

lulsa, (918) 437-1474 

Pioneer Day, Mangum, (405) 782-2444 

Grand Prix, Stillwater, (405) 372-5573 

Ringling Bros, Barnum Sc Bailey Circus* 

tjon vent ion Center. Tulsa. (202) 564-5077 

.Am Eocoumers, Q>mmunirv' Cemer, Bar ties v ilk. 

(405) 537-2787 

Whole Haw'g Day, Lake Eufaula. (918) 689-2791 
Sandeastic Contest, South Park, Tulsa, (918) 582- 
0051 

.Sailboat Open Regatta. Lake Carl Black well, 
Stillwater, (405) 372-5573 

Classic Antique & Street C^r Show, Mangum, 
(405) 283-3444 

Grand l*rix. Arrowhead State Park, Canadian. (918) 
.3.39-2517 

Ans Si Oafts Show', Expo Square, luLa. (918) 
744-1115 

“Black Holes, Pulsars & Quasars,” Kirkpatrick 

C:cntcr, UKC, (405) 427-5461 

I'aradc, Vinita* (918) 786-2289 

Ibe Great Labor Day Wcckcnd/KKMG Raft 

Race, Sand Springs, (918) 245-2248 

Centennial Cdcbratbn, Alva, (405) 527-0959 

Labor Day Celebration, Grove, (918) 786-5572 

Flea Market. Mangum, (405 ) 782-2444 

Laser Light Show & OK Sinfonia. Boulder Park. 

lulsa, (918) 592-7851 
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